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The McCormick-Deering 


Combines the Best of 








The testi: 
near Steele’s Tavern, Va., A. 
Drawn from an old lithograph. 


Less than a century ago came 
the golden age of farm machines, 
dating from 1831, when Cyrus 
Hall McCormick invented the 
reaper, the forerunner of the 
modern binder, 


of the first McCormick 


McCormick and Deering! 


N order to build the one best binder it is 

possible to produce, the Harvester Com- 

pany has combined the popular McCormick 
and Deering grain binders into one improved, 
perfected machine. The McCormick’s great 
strength and ablility to withstand severe 
abuse and the Deering’s exceptional light- 
ness of draft have been brought together 
for you. 

There are more McCormick and Deering 
binders in the grain fields than all other makes 
together. You can now have, in one machine, 


. all the features that brought this about. And 


the new McCormick-Deering has additional 


features that were never found even on 
McCormick and Deering binders. 

There are many improvements on the new 
McCormick-Deering that your old machine 
does not have. They mean more work in less 
time, fewer stops in the field, longer life, 
lighter draft, and easier and more comfortable 
operation. You will certainly want to get 
acquainted with these improvements. Check 
them against your old machine. Your local 
McCormick-Deering dealer will help you by 
showing you the new McCormick-Deering 
and pointing out the features your old machine 
does not have. 
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McCormick-Deering binders are 
built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse- 
drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot 
tractor binder for operation from 
the power take-off of the McCor- 
mick-Deering tractor. 





Ten-foot 
Tractor Binder 
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McCoORMICK - DEERING 


at the local dealer’s store : = 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
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Builders of the Famous 
MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 


MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
Wilkesboro, 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dez 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
Egg Productior 
We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


EGG { gor Se 75e each 
* — 50c each 


CRATES 
(Plus Parcel Post) 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
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F’ BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 








No Fohaen! No Towns! 


IN Rout to Monteray. 
WEAR Marthy:— 

I got up about break o’ day this 
mornin’ so as I could see the country 
some before we get to the next town. [| 

hadn't much more’, 





set up straight to 
put my shoes on 
until out come 4 


feller named Briggs 
from some farm- 
er’s ranch in Texas, 
“You must be a 
pretty good farm- 
er,” says I. “How 
come?” says he. 
“Getin’ up so ear- 
ly,” says L. “But I 
ain’t a farmer,” 
says he, “I been a newspaper man all my 
life and had to hustle,” says he, “just like 
farmers does.” “Shake, neighbor,” says 
I, “I’m plumb glad somebody has to hus- 
tle like us farmers does.” 

By that time we was back where we 
could see the country and I begun to look 
But I couldn’t see none from 
the train. All I could see was that stuff 
they call cactus and mesquit. “All the 
farms must be over on the public road,” 
says I to Briggs. “I don’t reckon they 
“Ain’t none?” says I, 











BILL CASPER 


is any,” says he. 

“how does folks make a livin’.” “They 

ain't no folks,” says he, “this is desert.” 
| “Desert?” says I, “what’s that?” “That's 


country. where you can’t grow nothin’,” 
says he: “Why can’t they?” says I 
“Am't got no water,” says he. “Don’t it 
never rain?” says I. “Not so’s you could 
says he. Now I just ask you 
how would you love to live in a country 
like that? Come to think of it maybe 
that's why there wasn’t nobody livin’ 
there. And somethin’ else you don’t want 
to forget, out there where they wan't no 
farmers they wan’t no towns neither. 
Had you ever thought about that? 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE. | 


EADENED Their Timber.—Some 

years ago we deadened a good deal 
of our timber. We thought at that time 
there would be no great value in com- 
mon field timber. Since then sawmill 
men have bought up many acres of this 
timber. We lost money by not taking 
care of. our timber. We shall strive to 
preserve it in the future. H. W. T. 








Didn’t Stake and Prune Tomatces.— 
I failed to stake and prune my tomatoes 
and much of the fruit rotted on the 
vines because of too much shade and 
lying on the ground. In canning I lost 
75 cans because I did not cook thent 
long enough to prevent spoiling. 

W. R. H. 


Invested in Unreliable Stocks.—Sev- 
eral years ago I met a number of people 
from over the Southern States at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who, like myself, were at- 
tending a. stockholders’ meeting of the 
Abbott Automobile Company, stock in 
which proved a total loss to us. My ad- 
vice is to consult a conservative banker 
or broker before investing and if im 
doubt, don’t do it. Most of these stock 
selling concerns, if worthy, could get all 
the backing they need in their own com- 
munity, and from people who are famil- 
iar with the game, mining or otherwise. 

JAS. H. MILLER. 


Champaign County, IIL. 


Two Fair Mistakes.—In connection 
with our fair last year I did not prepare 
all the things I could have and should 
have had for it, and I did not exhibit 
nearly all the things I had prepared. To 
get the most out of fairs, one should be- 


gin to prepare for next year’s fair im- 4 
mediately after this year’s fair has] 





closed. A: L. & 
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Cold, Hungry, in Tatters—Possessions Gone 
Such Is the Condition of Flood Sufferers in the Mississippi Valley 


: AILY and weekly we have been reading in the 
z D papers of the terrible flood in the valley of the 
ke mighty Mississippi. Levee after levee, behind 
q which farm people have built their homes and stored 
all their earthly possessions with a feeling of safety, 
has broken to surround these homes and cover the fields 
and ruin household goods and destroy cattle and hogs 
and horses and mules and force men, 


children to seek refuge in pre- 
carious places, oftentimes with- 
out food or suitable drinking 
water, until help comes. 


To the first to suffer this dis- 
aster, help came. The great heart 
of the American people expressed 
itself through gifts through the 
American Red Cross. Motor 
boats were marshalled from ev- 
ery source and picked people 
from the tree tops and house tops 
and small areas of high ground. 
Trains ploughed through ° with 
water over the tracks to take im- 
periled people to safety. Tents 
were commandeered and tent cit- 
ies sprang up to house an impov- 
erished people, many of whom 
barely had sufficient clothing on 
their backs. Then there was food 
to be provided, but who among 
the refugees had money? The 
American Red,Cross must secure 
the food supplies and see that 
they are so distributed that none 
will suffer. But tent cities are 
hardly established before dis- 
eases, made worse because of ex- 
posure, have become epidemic 
and there must be medicines and 
vaccines and the many things 
necessary in further protecting 
the life of the people. For far 
too many lives have already been 
sacrificed to the flood. 


As best they could the Ameri- 
can people, east and west, north 
and south, have supplied these 
through the Red Cross. And for 
several weeks there is little the 
sufferers can do but sit and wait 
for the waters to recede so they 
can go back to what is left. 


And when they do go back, 
what will they find? There will 
be no cow to furnish milk and 
butter, no hens to furnish eggs, 
no friers for meat and gravy, no 
pigs for temporary meat supply, 
no garden with turnip greens, 
cabbage, and onions, or anything 
to eat, and the only way they can 
live, for the first few .weeks as 
they are replacing their ravished 
Possessions, will be by the grace 
of the American people and their 
contributions. 


The President’s Appeal 


ATE in April President Cool- 
idge, who is also president 
of the American National Red 
Cross, issued an appeal for funds, 
based on the facts existent at 
The following para- 


“The American Red Cross reports that, by a most 
conservative estimate, there are now more than 75,000 
refugees from the floods who must be cared for by the 
Red Cross. The Government is giving such aid as 
lies within its power. Government boats that are 


Red Cross. 


available are being used to rescue those in danger and 
carry refugees to safety. The War Department is,pro- 
viding the Red Cross with tents for housing refugees. 
The National Guard, 


women, and state and local authorities are 





















THE. WATER WILL SOON. ‘BE OVER THE HOUSETOPS HERE 
In the excitement of the high water this big shipping vessel took a nose dive into the levee just 
below New Orleans, thus opening another big gap through which the water is pouring into the country- 
side to engulf fertile lands and highways and homes on farms and in villages, taking the possessions 
of the people and imperiling their lives. 











Give to the American Red Cross for 
the Relief of Flood Sufferers 


If it is not convenient to make your contribution 
for the relief of the flood sufferers through a local 
chapter of the Red Cross, send it to us and we will 
see that it reaches the American Red Cross organi- 
zation. Fill out the following blank and mail it to 
us with your check or money order, or money. All 
contributions will be acknowledged. 


Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to the American Red Cross. 





The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala:— 
Attached is my contribution to the American Red Cross fund for the relief 
of flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley. 
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assisting; but the burden of caring for the homeless 
rests upon the agency designated by Government char- 
ter to provide relief in disaster—the American National 
For so great a task additional funds must 
be obtained immediately. 

“It therefore becomes my duty, as President of the 
United States and President of the American National 
Red Cross, to direct the sympathy of our people to the 
sad plight of thousands of their fellow-citizens and to 


urge that generous contributions 
be promptly forthcoming to al- 
leviate their suffering. 

“T am confident that, as always 
in the past, the people will sup, 
port the Red Cross in its hu- 
mane task.” 

_CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


The Public Has Responded 


fee 9 American public has re- 
sponded. Day by day as the 
water crept higher in the flooded 
areas, as levee after levee gave 
way “to permit the flooding ~of 
more homes, as the refugee 
camps grew in numbers and in 
population, as human misery was 
dealt out in ever increasing meas- 
ure, the heart of the American 
people responded and a relief 
fund of $5,000,000 was raised. 
But the extent of the flood has 
exceeded all expectations. Levees 
known to be safe have broken 
and the city of New Orleans, 
known to be protected by the best 
levee system on the Mississippi 
River, found it necessary to cut 
the levee a few miles below the 
city to draw the threatening 
water away from its own im- 
periled levees. Instead of 75,000 
people being made homeless it 
seems probable the number will 
more nearly reach 500,000. Thus 
the need for funds has grown 
vastly greater. As a result the 
Red Cross has found it necessary 
to call on the public for $10,000,- 
000 instead of the original $5,- 
000,000, and even that amount 
may have to be increased. 


Knowing the people on the 
farms will want to contribute 
their share toward the allevia- 
tion of suffering on the part of 
such close neighbors and kins- 
men, we take this method of call- 
ing attention to this new call, 
There is no need for urgent ap- 
peal in a case such as this. A 
bare glimpse of the sufferings of 
fellow humans is sufficient appeal 
for most Americans. 


The place to make your dona- 
tion is through your local chap- 
ter of the Red Cross. If that is 
not convenient your contributions 
may be sent to us and we will 
see that they reach the proper 
authorities. If contributions are 
sent to us, please be certain to 
make your checks or money or- 
ders payable to the American 
Red Cross. Please give your 
complete address because all con- 
tributions will be acknowledged, 
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THE COTTON ACREAGE AS AFFECTED BY 


‘THE OVERFLOW 


HERE has been much difference of opinion ex- 

pressed as to the effect of the high water in the 

Mississippi Valley on the acreage that will be 
planted to cotton. All agree that there will be less 
cotton planted in the overflowed section than would 
have been had the season been favorable; but some 
think the knowledge of this reduction” in the Delta 
country will cause an increased acreage in other sec- 
tions and lessen the total reduction in the Cotton Belt 
as a whole. 

In making estimates as to the effect which the forced 
reduction in the Delta will have on the acreage in other 
sections, one must not forget that such conditions do 
not exert a large influence on the cotton acreage as a 
whole. The most important influence in determining 
the cotton acreage planted in the spring is the price 
received when the bulk of the crop was sold the fall 
before. The unfavorable spring weather in any section, 
or for the whole belt; a rise in the price of cotton after 
the bulk of the crop is sold; the lack of labor and the 
lack of finances, all of which have been given year 
after year as reasons why a large acreage could not be 
planted have failed, time after time, to materially re- 
duce the acreage planted. Neither the higher price 
which cotton is now bringing at planting time, nor the 
forced reduction in the acreage planted on overflowed 
lands will materially affect the acreage planted this 
spring im the belt as a whole. The price received last 
fall, or for the bulk of the 1926 crop, will largely de- 
termine the acreage that is planted this spring. 

In our opinion, many are also inclined to exaggerate 
the reduction which will be forced in the overflowed 
areas. One prominent man gives it as his opinion that 
one of the large cotton counties in the Mississippi 
Yazoo Delta will not produce 15 per cent of its usual 
crop. Granting that this is the greatest and most 
destructive flood the Mississippi Valley has ever ex- 
perienced, we must not overlook the kind and size of 
the crops which followed previous overflows. Past ex- 
perience has shown that cotton may be planted as. late 
as June 10 after an overflow and that cotton planted 
from May 15 to June 1 has an excellent chance of 
making a fair crop. The records show that we have 
usually obtained good stands and made a good yield 
per acre after past overflows. The cotton is put in 
quickly, in the mud and any way to get it in, but the 
weather being warm and there being plenty of mois- 
ture, it comes up quickly and grows off rapidly. Of 
course, late planting renders cotton open to boll weevil 
attacks and makes it more likely to be cut short by 
early frost, but the water has probably wiped out the 
boll weevils, or most of them, and the fact remains that 
we usually make a good yield in the overflowed sec- 
tions. No cotton planter outside :the overflowed sec- 
tions can safely increase his cotton acreage on the 
probably false assumption that the forced reduction in 
the overflow area will be sufficiently large to materially 
raise the price for upland cotton raised in 1927. 


HOME-GROWN COTTON VERSUS FOREIGN- 
RAISED JUTE 


HE effort being made to increase the constmp- 

tion of cotton deserves the support of all South- 

ern people. According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, it is reasonable to believe that 
if all the possible new uses for cotton were taken ad- 
vantage of, the consumption of cotton in the United 
States might be increased about 2,000,000 bales a year. 
An increased demand of 2,000,000 bales of cotton is 
worth fighting for. 

One of the most logical ways in which to increase the 
consumption of cotton seems to be through the use of 
cotton in place of the jute bagging now used to cover 
cotton..bales, . Cotton claims many advantages over 
jute as bagging for cotton, among them being :— 

1, It is net so inflammable and, because of lessened fire 
hazard, imsurance on stored cotton would be less. It is 


estimated that the saving on insurance alone would amount 
to between and $10,000,000 a year. 

2. Cotton bagging protec the bale better. [It 
stands. cotton hooks ‘better. The mesh not being so. wide, 
the bagging does not tear so easily, heads of the bale are 
tot so open, and the sample holes do not gape as much as 
with jute bagging. With cotton bagging there would be 
less country damage. 

3. The second-hand walue of cotton b ing is much 
@reater than that made from jute. seems ™ 

4. The use of cotton bagging | to feser cotton bales 

), 000 les low-grade 
cotton, In other words, it would replace a foreign article 
with a home-grown product. 


: Just what the difference in the price of cotton and 
jute baggings would be if cotton, hecame a real com- 


with- 
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petitor of jute in covering cotton and other products 
is an open question. Just now our low-grade cotton 
can be used in the manufacture of bagging that may 
be used as cheaply as jute. However, if cotton bagging 
became sufficiently popular to seriously threaten the 
monopoly that jute seems to hold at present, the price 
of cotton bagging would probably go up and that of 
jute come down. But should the price of cotton bag- 
ging increase, that would probably mean an increase in 
the price of low-grade cotton out of which the bagging 
is made. With more and more low-grade cotton being 
produced as machine harvesting of cotton comes into 
vogue, it is quite important that new uses be found for 
this sort of cotton. If the increase in the cost of cot- 
ton bagging, stimulated by its use in covering cotton 
bales, will produce an increase in the price of low- 
grade cotton (we think it should), the South could well 
afford to use cotton instead of jute to cover its cotton 
bales. 

About five pounds of cotton bagging are used to 
cover a bale of cotton, as compared to fourteen pounds 
of jute. At present, the price of the two, that is, four- 
teen pounds of one and five pounds of the other, is 
about the same. So in view of the better covering the 
cotton provides the bale, it would seem that cotton 
would soon replace jute. But there is a reason why it 
does not. So long as cotton is sold by its gross weight, 
and the jute bagging weighs fourteen pounds and the 
cotton bagging only five pounds, farmers believe that 
they gain nine pounds in extra weight through the use 
of jute bagging. Of course, cotton buyers are not 
foolish enough to buy nine pounds of jute and pay 
cotton prices for it. In foreign countries 6 per cent tare 
is deducted. Farmers lose about $150,000 in tare on 
every 12,000,000-bale crop, because the cotton buyer 
deducts from the price in order to take care of excess 
bagging. To make himself safe, he deducts a plenty— 
really more than enough to cover the bagging. 

The remedy is to sell cotton on a basis of its net 
weight. Practically all other commodities are sold on 
this basis, cotton alone hanging on to this old, econom- 
ically unsound, inherently dishonest trade custom of 
selling on gross weight. With cotton selling on a basis 
of its net weight, covering cotton with cotton bagging 
instead of jute undoubtedly would become popular 
within a short period of time. If cotton is not sold on 
net weight, then the only alternative, if cotton bagging 
is to replace jute, is for purchasers of cotton to allow 
nine pounds of extra weight on every bale covered 
with cotton bagging. But the net weight basis of sale 
is much to be preferred. 


If farmers insist that cotton be covered with cotton 
bagging instead of jute, it won't be long until the 
change is made. Cotton farmers really have the matter 
in their own hands. 


ORGANIZING ““VO-AG” BOYS IN VIRGINIA 
"Peat: was a remarkably interesting and signifi- 


cant meeting at Blacksburg, Virginia, a few days 

ago when about 500 wide-awake boys from all 
over Virginia attended the first annual meeting of the 
new “F. F. V.’s”—“Future Farmers of Virginia.” 


There are now eighty-two chapters of F. F. V.’s in 
the agricultural departments of the various Virginia 
high schools. So great has been their success that it is 
now proposed to organize the boys studying vocational 
agriculture all over the South in similar state organi- 
zations. For this reason there should be great interest 
in Virginia’s unique plan of progressive or graded 
membership as follows :— 

Green Hands.—Must be (1) 14 years old. (2) Enrolled in 
vocational agriculture. (3) Have a definite agreement with 
teacher and parents for home project work, as to scope, 
labor, and profits. (4) Must be approved for membership 
by the club. 

Virginia Farmers—Must have had one year’s vocational 
instruction and satisfactory home project work, (2) Must 
have deposited or invested at least $25 from his own earn- 
ings. (3) Must lead the class in a discussion for ten minutes 
whenever asked to do so. (4) Must be approved for mem- 
bership by the club. 

, Virginia Planters.—(1) Must have had two years success- 
ful work in vocational agriculture. (2) Must have out- 
standing qualities of leadership as shown by ability in class, 
school organizations, public speaking, etc. (3) Must have 
saved and invested at least $200. (4) Must be familiar with 
parliamentary procedure by having held office in a local 
society. (5) Must be able to lead a group successfully for 
4) minutes. (6) Must make the high school judging team, 
debating team, or some athletic team representing the high 
school. (7) Must have an average grade of 85 or more on 
all studies. 

At the recent San Antonio Conference of Smith- 
Hughes leaders from all over Dixie, the Virginia plan 
was adopted as a model for all other states. Some 
modifications will be advisable to meet each state’s 
conditions, but we look soon to see the. “Vo-Ag” boys 
in every Southern State definitely organized and regu- 
larly trained for the duties of community leadership— 





and community leadership is about the greatest need 
of the rural South today. 
a a) 


HE National Dairy Show will be held at Memphis, 
Sj cathe this year in connection with the Tri- 

State Fair, October 15 to 22. This is the first time 
this great exposition has come South and this is due 
largely to the pronounced progress that has been made 
in dairying in the South during recent years. Everyone 
imterested in dairying, either directly or indirectly, will 
do well to attend this great exposition. 


2S 
Twenty Years Ago 
Today 
It’s the Same Problem 


TT anatene years ago we had occasion to write Dr. 


itor’s 
aC. 





Andrew M. Soule for advice. At that time he 
had just come to the state to build the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. “What is Georgia's 
greatest problem in agriculture?” we asked. “Soil fer- 
tility,” his answer read. Ask Dr. Soule or any county 
agent or any of hundreds of good farmers the same 
question today and you will get the same answer. And 
furthermore, something is actually being done about it. 
*_ * * 

Coweta County offers as good an example of what is 
being done in an organized “way on the soil fertility 
problems as many another county in the Piedmont 
region. Years ago, in the person of B. M. Drake, 
Coweta had a county agent interested in practical soil 
building. Under his guiding hand Coweta became quite 
widely known for its production of crimson clover. 
“Daddy” Drake was followed by De Forest Hunger- 
ford, a man who had been trained in soil science and 
who had also devoted several years to farm management 
studies. Following in the footsteps of “Daddy” Drake, 
Hungerford intensified his program of practical soil 
building. When an unusually severe winter killed the 
crimson clover he began substituting hairy vetch with 
those who were afraid: to grow crimson clover too 
extensively again. When Monantha vetch and Austrian 
field peas began to show such promise at the college 
and experiment station, he added them to his list of 
winter crops to be grown to improve the soil. 

** * 

The work of the Coweta County agent is not unsup- 
ported. Like other agents he has the help of the very com- 
plete and competent staff at the State College of Agri- 
culture. In addition to that, he has the aid of the agri- 
cultural departments of the two important railways tra- 
versing the county. Each of these agencies has estab- 
lished a demonstration farm in the county. The Atlanta 
and West Point Railway, through Ed. S. Center, Jr., gen- 
eral agricultural agent, and Eugene Baker, conducted, 
on the farm of B. L. Redwine, a very effective demon- 
stration of comparativé valués of hairy vetch, Monan- 
tha vetch, and Austrian field peas. The Central of 
Georgia Railway, through J. F. Jackson, general agri- 


‘cultural agent, and Jule G. Liddell, established one of 


their soil redintegration tests on one of the poorest 
fields in the county to give a demonstration of how 
rapidly and how cheaply poor land may be brought up 
to a state of profitable production. These agencies 
have helped in many other practical ways just as they 
are helping in the numerous other counties served by 


their lines. 
oe. ¢.:8 


But after all, the greatest aid Hungerford has in his 
incessant campaign for richer soils is in the willingly 
coéperative spirit of the farmers of Coweta County and 
the attitude of helpful encouragement assumed by the 
business leaders. Given a county agent like Hunger- 
ford, and farmers and business men such as these, and. 
all the assisting agencies as referred to, Coweta can’t 
do otherwise than get richer and richer. 

* * * 

The fine part of it is that Coweta County is just one 
of many that are headed in this direction. 

Yours for greater impetus to this movement, 


AP cheenstten 
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‘ ing right, he had certainly better not do it at all. 
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1 Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Terraces, Taxation, the Torrens System, and Family Reunions 


notes regarding work and plans on my own farm 

under the heading “Hilltop Farm Notes.” Here- 
after, however, I shall use the name “Longview Farm” 
instead of Hilltop. This does not mean that we have 
changed the farm, but we have, 
added considerably to it, including 
a lot of less hilly land; and since 
the family moved there two years 
ago, the name “Longview Farm” 
has been recognized and accepted 
as being much more distinctive and 
appropriate than the original name 
of “Hilltop” rather casually given 
the ninety acres originally pur- 
chased. Consequently, from now 
on it will be “Longview Farm.” 

I 


Trying to build up an old hill-country farm which 
has been owned by absentee landlords for years and 
left to the tender mercies of unsupervised share-crop- 
pers—this is a difficult job and one which requires time 
and patience. At the same time, it is one of the most 
interesting jobs a man can undertake. We have some- 
thing to say on this page each week about “The 
Ministry of Beauty,” but I don’t know anything which 
appeals more strongly to a true lover of beauty than 
the change of a galled, gullied, scarred, impoverished, 
half-famished field into one of smoothness, richness, 
comeliness and fertility. To go over some fields where 
there were gullies “big enough to bury a horse in” when 
I bought the farm and see our men plowing across 
them now—that is a sort of achievement in which a 
man can take genuine and justifiable pride. 

And it is such a permanent work, too—at least 
when well done; and unless one is going to do terrac- 
On 
one of my fields are terraces laid off for me by a fine 
young fellow now dead nearly ten years, but the ter- 
races are still there adding to the comeliness and fruit- 
fulness of that field, and quite possibly will be there 
as long as that field is cultivated—a fine monument to 
his memory. And this reminds me that monuments of 
earth when well made and covered with grass are said 
to be the most durable of all monuments—more endur- 
ing than stone—and in China some years ago I found 
that the Chinese had built enormous earth mounds as 
monuments to their ancient emperors. 


Il 

Our system of taxation ought to encourage the wise 
care of the soil, but in many cases they do just the re- 
verse. Consider the case of the most recent tract we 
have purchased, for example. It lies right alongside a 
part of Longview Farm I bought ten years ago, and at 
that time it was probably no worse gullied than this 
tract I then bought. But since then the other area has 
been getting worse and worse, while my part I have 
been trying all the time to improve and redeem. Yet 
the tendency of tax assessors is to levy a higher rate 
on my land just because it has been taken care of and 
made a more permanently valuable asset to the state, 
and to reduce the rate on the other land just because it 
has been neglected and its future usefulness to the 
State and humanity largely destroyed. : 

All of which is enough to incline one momentarily to 
agree with the ancient worthy who said, “The law is 
an ass.” And yet there is no reason why any state 
legislature should not change the ancient custom in this 
particular. Why do not some of our farmer-legislators 
vigorously advocate a reform in this respect? 


There is one more thing that farmer-legislators ought 
to demand (where there are any; there wasn’t a single 
farmer elected from our county last time; only lawyers 
and merchants) and that is the “Torrens System” of 
registering land titles. In building my home on Long- 
view (like most other home builders, I presume) I had 
to borrow about all the money I could get. The result 
Was that twice in six months I had to have the title to 
the original farm fully investigated, and the total legal 
Costs amounted to probably a fifth as much as that 
Part of the farm would have brought thirty years ago. 
It didn’t matter at all that I had had one of the best law- 
yers in the state examine the title to his perfect satis- 
faction in the first instance. When I wished to get 
another loan from another source, another lawyer had 
te do all the work all over again and I had to pay him 
all over again—and furthermore since he could figure out 
a bigger fee by charging 1 per cent than by charging 
a flat fee, he demanded 1 per cent of a loan because that 


Fi several years I have been writing occasional 





CLARENCE POE 


‘Procedure gave him $250 for about $50 worth of work. 
Under our present antiquated system every time a 


By CLARENCE POE 


tor, The Progressive Farmer 


piece of real estate changes hands, or a loan is wanted 
with real estate as security, $ome lawyer must thus 
examine into the legality of the title. Old records, run- 
ning back sometimes for many years, must be searched 
eften at great labor and expense; and the next time 
the property is sold, and the next, and the next, the 
same identical work must be done over again, and an- 
other big lawyer’s fee paid—a system as foolish and 
uneconomical as paying a man to carry a brick from 
one side of the street to another and back again, and 
again interminably. 
IV 


Now the “Torrens System” provides that instead of 
this perennial investigation of the same thing, this un- 
ending Sisyphus-like job of rolling a stone uphill and 
then letting it roll down again, and all to no purpose 
save paying unnecessary fees to lawyers who might 
better serve their fellows in some other way—instead 
of all this, we say, the “Torrens System” proposes that 
the state shall examine the title once for all, guarantee 
it, and register it, so that forever afterward it may be 
transferred almost as easily, quickly, and cheaply as a 
government bond or a share of stock in an incorporated 
company. The original cost of a Torrens deed, even 
including the little tax for the guarantee fund, would 
be little more than the present cost of one or two title 
investigations, and ever after the farmer would be able 
to transfer his property or secure loans upon it at from 
one-fourth to one-twentieth the present cost. 


Vv 


One of the pleasures we have had im connection with 
the new home has been the finding and purchase of a 
number of pieces of lost or strayed old family furni- 
ture, the latest being an old chair belonging to my 
great-grandfather who was born in 1768. For all of 
this we have tried to pay its real worth, but our readers 
ought to be strictly on guard against unscrupulous 
agents who come along and often buy very valuable 
antiques for a song—a mere fraction of their true 
value. The latest illustration I have had of this was 
told me today: a farm woman not many miles away 
sold for $20 an old spinet which the purchaser resold 
for $400! 

Nobody ought to sell old furniture, relics, etc., to 
strangers without getting the judgment of somebody 
who knows values. Or if that is impossible, do not 
sell until you can get two rivals bidding against each 
other. Well-made old furniture will increase rather 
than decrease in value, and no one should be in a hurry 
to part with it. 

VI 


Speaking of old things reminds me that the season 
for family reunions is at hand and ours is scheduled 
for Saturday before the fifth Sunday in May—a little 
earlier than had been planned, but we are having it then 
in order to insure the presence of one of the oldest 
descendants who is now visiting this section after a 
long absence—an aunt of mine seventy-seven years old 
who remembers seeing my great-grandfather sit in the 
old chair just mentioned! He died in his ninetieth year 
in 1858. So she remembers seeing and talking with a 
man who was born in 1768, these two lives thus reach- 
ing back 159 years. Another equal jump of 159 years 


y 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 
LIFE: “FISHIN’ ” 


LENTY of our readers are no doubt fully 

prepared to endorse the sentiment expressed 

in the following seasonable verses by a 
townsman:— 


I jes’ set here a-dreamin’, 
A-dreamin’ every day, 
Of the sunshine that’s a-gleamin’ 
the rivers—far away! 


And I kinder fall to wishin’ 
I was where the waters swish, 
For if the Lord made fishin’, 
Why—a feller orter fish! 


While I’m studyin’ or a-writin’, } 
In the dusty, rusty town, 
I kin feel the fish a-bitin’— 
See the cork a-goin’ down. 


I was where the waters swish; 
For if the Lord made fishin’ 
Why—a feller orter fish! 


—E. A. Stranahaa. 


pe ee 4 a te 


So I nod and fall to wishin’ 











would carry one back into the lifetime of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and of William Shakespeare—so young, is our 
country and so near “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth” ! 

Vu 


But I set out to say a word about family reunions, 
just in order to. encourage others to do what we are 
doing—arrange for a real reunion sometime this sum- 
mer or fall. Furthermore, some features of our pro- 
gram as decided on at our informal reunion last Sep- 
tember may interest others. A history of the family 
dealing especially with pioneer, ante-bellum, and Civil 
War times will be given. Three of the younger gen- 
eration more gifted in music than the rest of us will 
have charge of the musical features. One of the cham- 
pion checker-players has challenged all comers to.a 
life-and-death contest. A baseball game, I believe, is 
on the program. Another proposal under consideration 
would award small prizes for the oldest member of the 
clan on hand; for the largest family present; for the 
most interesting reminiscence of old times reported; 
for the most interesting collection of old relics, docu- 
ments, papers, etc., and for the best suggestion regard- 
ing a 1928 reunion. 


Let’s see if we can’t have more family reunions in 
Dixie this year than ever before. There yet persist among 
our old kinsmen and kinswomen reminiscences and 
traditions of emigrant days, Revolutionary days, pioneer 
days, slavery days, Civil War days, and Reconstruction 
days that are in danger of being forever lost if not 
quickly gathered up. Furthermore our own lives will 
be enriched and made happier if we make haste both 
to honor the older folk of our kin and to get acquainted 
with the younger ones. 


Do not allow the fall and summer of 1927 to pass 
without a family reunion. ° 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Learning About Butterflies 


HEN I was about twelve years of age a friend 

sent me a copy of Mary C. Dickerson’s Moths 

and Butterflies. All my life I .had admired the 
airy butterflies flitting hither and thither over the flow- 
ers in mother’s garden. But I had never given them 
any serious thought. Now, through the medium of 
this book I learned the stages that marked their devel- 
opment from the tiny eggs to the ugly larvae, from 
ugly larvae into repulsive caterpillars, and from cater- 
pillars (by some miracle of transformation) into jewel- 
winged creatures of sunshine and flowers. Although it 
has been. years since I read that book or studied any 
other on the subject, I am grateful to it for awakening 
me to a greater realization of the wonders of Nature 
and thus giving me new fields of thought and imagi- 
nation.—A Subscriber. 














THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Red Clover 


FIELD of red clover, more cheerily and more 

elementally than any. other, serves as the one per- 

fect representation of the process whereby the 
soil is renewed, and the streams of life that flow from 
it are fed and fructified. Nothing in the wondrous 
kingdoms of the earth is so good to see, smell and feel 
and imaginatively to taste as a forty-acre sea of clover 
in the full pink of its May-time glory. A field like 
that, once seen and played in by a barefoot boy with 
acute senses, is his personal, private joy all the days of- 
his life. He remembers, with equal vividness, the 
great yields of corn and wheat that sprang from the 
fecund loins of that clover-field; and he still sees in 
memory the pork, mutton, wool, beef, and butter that 
traced back to the pink and emerald forty. . .. Are 
the days of rank, riotous red clover gone, never to 
return? If so, one man has seen his best days. ...A 
fairyland without red clover is unimaginable. If there 
is a fountain of youth, it is surrounded by clover.— 
D. C. Wing, in The Breeder's Gazette. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


























BELIEVE myself the very soul of life is respon- 

sibility. If I were asked in all honesty what are 

the two things most necessary for a man’s enjoy- 
ment. of his life (leaving out questions of domestic 
happiness, religion, and the like), I would honestly and 
without hesitation answer responsibility and hard work. 
It has been my good fortune in life to have been a 
hard worker almost from the time I was a boy. I 
rejoice in it, and I shall be proud to be able to continue 
to the last hour of my life——Lord Reading. 
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Pig Producer’s Problems Solved 


Feeding Garbage to Pigs 
READER wants to know what should be added 
A to restaurant and hotel garbage to make grow- 
ing pigs grow off faster. It takes about 10 months 
for him to make a 200-pound hog on garbage alone. 

Garbage varies greatly in quality and composition. It 
also varies in composition with the 
seasons. Hotel and_ restaurant 
garbage is usually of better qual- 
ity than the general city garbage 
that is usually collected. 

There is also more or less dan- 
ger of garbage containing harm- 
ful substances, like broken glass, 
lye, soaps, etc., and there are usu- 
ally heavier losses than when feed- 
ing the usual grain feeds, which 
In un- 





TAIT BUTLER 
lessens the value of garbage as a hog feed. 
cooked garbage there is also likely to be scraps of raw 
meat and consequently cholera, tuberculosis, etc., may 
be spread in that way; but the results of a number of 
trials and the experience of garbage feeders seem to 
show that raw garbage produces faster and cheaper 


gains than cooked garbage. Experiments or tests also 
show that garbage of good fair quality from restau- 
rants and hotels when fed alone makes cheaper gains 
than when corn and other grains are added. The addi- 
tion of corn or other grains results in faster gains, but 
the cost per pound of gain is greater. Analyses of 
air-dry garbage available show that it is high in pro- 
tein and fat, and from these analyses it would appear 
that corn or other feed rich in carbohydrates might be 
economically added, but against this stand the -tests 
which show that when corn is added the gains are 
secured at a higher cost. 

Our reader, however, can get faster gains by adding 
other feeds. We suggest a mixture of 700 pounds corn, 
100 pounds wheat shorts and 50 pounds of tankage, 
and of this mixture that about a one-quarter or one- 
third ration be fed to pigs under 100 or 125 pounds in 
weight. That is, we suggest giving such pigs about 
one-quarter or one-third as much of this mixture as 
they would eat and then give them in addition what 
garbage they will eat. 


Green Rye Not Injurious to Pigs 


READER has a field of rye, just “jointing,” on 
A which he wishes to graze his hogs, but is told 

by a neighbor that he “lost some hogs the day 
after turning them on rye and he thinks the rye caused 
the deaths.” , 

This is not a new story. The writer has heard the 
same charge made against green rye before. In fact, 
the same charge has often been made against green 
wheat, oats, and practically every other grazing crop 

Turning pigs on green feed when they are used to 
dry feed only might in some cases disturb the diges- 
tion, but we doubt if it would ever kill them. We 
advise our reader to feed the hogs before turning them 
on the green rye or turn them on for only a short 
time for two or three days. 

More hogs are injured because they get no green 
feed than are injured by turning on green rye or other 
green grazing crops. There may be better graz- 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Sows that receive no green feed during the winter or 
other feeds like legume hay, tankage, milk, etc., and get 


The Progressive F. 


“In March 12 issue of your paper you have 
My neighbor tells 
that they will get 


as follows : 
an article on feeding milk to pigs. 
me that sweet milk will kill pigs; 
down in their backs and die.” 

It is barely possible that pigs unaccustomed to sweet 





ing for hogs than green rye, but rye is much 
better than no green stuff at all. 


Hairless Pigs 
READER writes: “Not long ago one of 
my brood sows brought a nice bunch of 
pigs that didn’t have a hair on them. They 
looked like they had been scalded and scraped 
but seemed to be fully developed in every other 
way.” 

In some sections, particularly in the North and 
West, pigs, lambs, calves, and foals are some- 
times born without the usual coat. In many 
cases, in fact generally, hairless pigs also have 
“thick neck” or goitre, which is an enlargément 
of the thyroid gland, in the front or lower part 
of the neck. This condition of the newborn is 
rare in the South, but occasionally occurs, as 
shown by reports like this one, which is from 
Waynesboro, Miss. 

This trouble is probably due to a lack of iodine 
in the feed or to such other conditions that the 
slight amount of iodine in the feeds is not taken 



































up and used by the mother’s body. At least, it 
has been pretty well demonstrated that giving 
the mother iodine while she is carrying her 
young will prevent this hairless condition and 
the thick neck which generally accompanies it. 
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little exercise are more likely to produce hairless pigs. milk and very hungry might drink enough sweet milk d 
Iodine is usually given for the prevention of this trou- to injure them or even kill them, but many less pigs t 
ble in the form of potassium iodide, but it is said that would die, if they all got a liberal supply of sweet t 
iodine in any other form is equally effective. One milk. Next to their mother’s milk, sweet milk from a 
ounce of potassium iodide dissolved in a gallon of cow is the best feed there is for pigs. There is posi- 
water will contain approximately two grains in each tively nothing equal to it and no substitute for it in 
tablespoonful or half ounce of the solution. It is making pigs grow and keeping them healthy. 
recommended that a tablespoonful of such a solution Sweet milk will not cause pigs to “get down in their 
be given once a day to a sow while she is carrying her packs,” although the absence of it may and often does 
pigs to ee re when a = oe cause them to do so. 
once produc airless pigs would we recomme e Age ets 
expense and trouble of giving her potassium indide, for Roper ne Ah pcre St tiling ee —— a 
the trouble is very rare in the South. dict of the jury is, “positively not guilty.” 
It Pays to Feed Tankage Prevent Infestation to Control Skipper 
READER asks if it “will pay to feed tankage at HE chief insect pest in smoked meats and cheese, 4 
$4.50 per hundred, to 50-pound pigs on a grass f Zotar d known in its larval stage as the cheese P 
pasture, with corn at $1 per bushel, and if not, skipper, is widely distributed in the United States “ 
what would be best to supplement the corn?” and is most certain to infest these products if they are ' 
The price for tankage which our correspondent ¢xposed, says the United States Department of Agri- A 
quotes is high and we think higher than it should be, culture. In Department Bulletin 1453-D, The Cheese na 
but prices are always higher when the buying is in S*épper as a Pest in Cured Meats, control methods are mn 
small quantities. But even with tankage at $4.50 per outlined. They consist mostly in the prevention of 
100 pounds, we think it will certainly pay to feed some infestation. st 
tankage, ‘and it will probably pay better to feed tankage, There is no excuse, says the department, for neglect a 
even at $4.50 per 100, than any other supplement at the during the skipper-fly season, to protect cured meats an 
price at which our reader will probably have to pay. with fine screens, glass cases, or low temperatures from ag 
Of course, if fish meal can be bought cheaper than the time they leave the curing vats until they are either Ir 
tankage, it should be used, but fish meal and milk are wrapped or rapidly carried through trade channels to of 
the only other supplements we advise feeding in the the consumer. fc 
place of tankage. The adult fly is very small, tame, shining black, and th 
For pigs weighing 50 to 75 pounds, we suggest one somewhat resembles a winged ant. Wherever meats ‘m 
part of tankage or fish meal to six parts.of corn, by are being handled or cured, as in farm smokehouses, tr: 
weight; for pigs from 75 to 100 pounds weight, one of the flies are attracted and egg-laying takes place on at 
tankage to seven of corn; and for pigs weighing 100 unprotected meats. Storage rooms should be screened t 
to 150 pounds, one of tankage to eight or nine of corn. with 30-mesh wire cloth and care taken that flies do not Si 
For pigs weighing 50 to 100 pounds, it may pay to ¢mter when doors are opened. When flies cannot be by 
feed some wheat shorts, but it will not pay to feed kept out.of rooms where meat is being handled the of 
much of this expensive feed and it is somewhat doubt- usual method is to wrap each piece of meat in paper Pr 
ful if. it will pay to feed any. and inclose the whole in a tight cloth sack. The sack fo 
The September market is usually a desirable one, but 'S often treated with a costing of yellow wash which ab 
these pigs ought to reach a desirable market weight by makes it more gen. abn On farms and in retail stores, “ 
September, on good pasture and a full feed of corn and # closet or cage with sides of 30-mesh wire cloth should . 
tankage. The pigs will make faster gains, however, if be provided for the storage of cured meat. On farms, yor 
shorts are added, but probably at a slightly higher cost. such a cage would render wrappings, sacks, and washes sur 
If- wheat shorts-are used, we suggest one part of tank- unnecessary. The prevention of infestation is the es- wit 
age, two parts of shorts and 10 parts of corn. If shorts 5ence of skipper control. It is advisable to destroy na 
are used, they should not cost over $2 per 100 pounds, promptly all infested meat which cannot be recondi- (in 
with corn $1 per bushel. tioned by trimming. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained as long as the 
Sweet Milk Will Not Kill Pigs supply lasts by addressing the United States Depart- = 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. on 
HE editor has often stated that there is not a crop ma 
grown and used for feeding livestock in the South What Is a Pig Worth? the 
ark that he has not received “reports” of its injuring or T WEANING time a pig is worth a little less than pe 
killing livestock. Some of these are corn, oats, cotton- one-third of the price of a 200-pound hog. If suc 
seed meal, green wheat, rye and oats, white clover; hogs are $12 a hundred, a good pig should be stu 
cowpeas, Sudan grass, and all the others clear down valued at from $7 to $8. These figures are from the in | 
through the entire list. But the following is the first O. I. C., and while some things, such as the thriftiness nec 
accusation we have had against milk. A reader writes and size of the pigs and the probable future price | 
of feeds and hogs, enter into the calculations, yet ne 
: it gives a sort of basis to figure on. la 
EFFECT of MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 7 
on RATE OF GAIN ano FEED ECONOMY Fer HOGS A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS 
(ORY LOT FEEDING) 
Common Sense E 
Rar< of Gain ' 
Wit Miners! . FARMER boy gets up early in the morn- 
Without Mineret lement ing, works all day, has no partnership with 
Supplement father, no chance of recreation, is denied © 
club fellowship, has no ownership of crops or 
livestock—that’s totugh. 
A club member takes a few grains 
of seed, manages them through diffi- 
6. ry culties of soil, environment, insects 
TS —— and plant diseases, and produces 
vegetables thrat win the prize at the 
club fair—that’s skill. 
CUINERGL INCREASED BATE oF GAWY 17% A club member takes an idle piece of soil, in- 
—_* B por By syed a Nes met, : es 
worth of fertilizer, anda few hours o rain a 
Feeo EaTen perm 0018s. o- Gain brawn, and makes a profit of $150—that’s capital. @ 
To give boys and girls manly and womanly 
jobs, membership in a club of their own, a feel- 
ing of ownership, an opportunity to do things, a 
real motive for study and achievement, a feeling a 
of partnership, in short, a co6perative interest in I 
cea. bag the whole business of home-making and farming Hea: 
—that’s commen sense. gg %! 
MINERU. EFFECTED o* SAVING IN FEED Give your support to the formation of boys 
U AJPH and girls’ clubs. It’s good business. — Pacific: 











—Qourtesy National Lime association. Rural Progress, San Francisco, Cal. 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
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Agriculture 


“Bank Guaranty” 





or tells 
will get 








nswee LOCAL poultry committee, organ- 
et milk ized by a Georgia county agent, had 
SS DiS the experience this spring of having 
f sweet their sales methods held up for a time 
from a because the local 
= poe national bank refus- 
re ed to advance money 

on the buyer’s “bank 
in their guaranty.” It also 
en does happens that the 

Georgia bank had 
ect nat- had previous experi- 
he ver- ence with bank guar- 


antees which made 
it cautious. Nat- 





er 5 See ional banks and 


sometimes state banks are generally in 





re position to legally repudiate a “bank guar- 
| States anty” as being what the lawyers call 
bey are “ultra vires, ” that is beyond their charter 
| Aecks powers. Their charters do not give them 
Cheese the power to guarantee transactions be- 
ode acd tween others. 
ion of With the rapid development of local 
shipping associations for codperative sell- 
neglect ing of hogs, poultry and other commodi- 
eal ties, it is well for those in charge of these 
.s from agencies to give particular attention to this. 
, athe In assembling a commodity from a group 
nels ta of farmers for selling in this rather in- 
formal manner it is desirable to make 
cash payments at the time the units of 
% one the commodity are gotten together. This 


Man means that the sale must be on “cash 
OUSES, track” basis. If the buyer is not present 























































































Detours hold no terrors for those riding in Bosch Shock Absorber 
equipped cars. Ruts and holes which cause cars to rise and sway 
from sudden rebounds are all negotiated with ease and comfort when 
Bosch Shock Absorbers are installed. The Bosch principle of sprin 
control is simple but scientific—control without restraint. Jars an 
jolts are banished, broken springs and rattling parts are prevented. 
That galloping and “wavey” swaying motion caused by balloons at 
certain speeds, even on smooth roads, is eliminated. You feel safer, 
more comfortable, your car keeps the road with noticeable steadiness, 
Bosch Shock Absorbers are trouble free—no wearing parts, require prac- 
tically no attention and are easily adjusted to balloon or high pressure tires. 
Buy lasting shock absorbers—Insist upon Bosch Shock Absorbers—at deal- 
ers everywhere. Look for the American Bosch trade mark. 

For Fords (3-point Control Set) complete $16.50 per set 










































































































ace on : ; 
with the money the payment will have . : * 
or to be accomplished through the banks. Medium Cars $15.00 per pair. Heavy Cars $20.00 per pair 
er Since a “bank guaranty” may be refused AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
ed. the by the local bank, then some other means MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
* anal of getting the cash is necessary. The BRANCHES: NEWYORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
is Produce Reporter Company suggests the 
le ud following form of wire to instruct the 
rs al absent buyer about remitting the cash :— 
stores, 
should “Deposit...... (insert amount) in your bank 
farms to credit of my bank ...... (name it). Have 
B your bank wire my bank will pay them said 
washes sum upon presentation of their draft for same 
the es- with bill lading covering car of ...... (name 
destroy commodity) containing ...... (insert quanti- 
condi TD OF nncees (insert commodity) shipped ...... 
(insert date) to you by me.” 
on the It seems to me that during the last sev- 
epart- eral years farmers are taking more and 
more interest in the practical things of 
marketing. This certainly speaks well for 
the future outlook in marketing farm 
ss thie crops. Skill is absolutely necessary for 
~. If success. The way to acquire skill is to 
uld be study and practice. County agents are 
on thal in position to: advise farmers in this con- 
ftiness nection and should be consulted. 
» price Editor’s Note—In his marketing talk | 
ms, yet next Week Mr. Firor will discuss the re- | n 
lation between “Quantity, Quality, and | 
Risks.” ‘> 
a4 30 @ DAYS FREE TRIAL 
AUNT HET mln Rie 
NC ht 19 
By R. QUILLEN—Soprright 1 ee 
morn- 
p with , : 
denied — , Self 
4 ; J feetn oot, rmsiet= ste a pre pos, foe 
FZ $52°Down 3 Coleman iron. Do the Boss averse fr for 
: Ve No troleing | 4 ond pS sate-teoher wed @ 
Our Factory to 5 ears to Pay WAN ? ED! the stove. No trailing wrinkles. ASE your dealer 
Home selling plan actual- oo Ss es iL 
ly saves you from $150.00 $275: 500 Dissatisfied Farmers The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., Desk PG3 
yil, in- to $200.00. We pay the Belber Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
iollar’s freight and deliver to your home any-|| and Sons to Stop Renting . — 
ee ane in the a States any piano or ee <mce Makes Gand 
y er ano n egin re ng awieignh 8 00 
-a pital. Galen ; See ay: select from our Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
ymanly r own Dasinses, ake ore #ige to $400 a 
vi e month or more clear profit. @ your own 
a feel Fill pbives:: apa t is oe omega oe BF boss. No selling experience required. We 
ings, a fu pon Below. it wi ng supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
feeling a ; you ll details of our liberal selling plan, and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
rest i= If we can do what we want to in Est. 1859 Capital and Surplus $2,000,000 month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
4 Heaven. I’m ee main 2 t ’ hold est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
Irming , J 9g oO se we Schmolier & Mueller Piano Company ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
my hands the first year or two.” 385 Nebr. ness everywhere. For particulars write 
' boys | “I ain’t never seen a church row that Please send me your plan and catalog, THE W. T. RAWLEIGH co. Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 
Pacifit Mf wasn’t started by an old maid or a Dodeale:) MI is « wins ane samsdanledicnliamiiaa cael each, and we will send you The Progres- 
Sind 0’ man.” pen seseceeewe | | DEPT. PF MEMPHIS, TENN. sive Farmer free for one year, 
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OU can make money feed- 

ing cottonseed meal. Beef 

and butterfat can be pro- 
duced at less cost than when 
only grain concentrates are fed, 
for cottonseed meal is more than 
twice as rich in protein as bran, 
oats or middlings. 


In feeding dairy cattle, the 
South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion states, that substituting one 
pound of cottonseed meal for two 
pounds of bran increased the 
average daily butterfat produc- 


In feeding beef cattle, Dr. F. 
B. Morrison, the world’s best 
known feed authority, says, 
“Every 100 Ibs. of cottonseed 
meal correctly fed is worth 250 
to 300 Ibs. of corn—a fact that 
many of the corn-belt meat pro- 
ducers do not yet realize. Many 
of them are not using enough oil 
meal or cottonseed meal in their 
cattle operations. They are los- 
ing money by failing to do this.” 

Cottonseed meal stimulates 
the appetite—causing animals to 
gain faster. It supplies the 
— that livestock must 


85c Worth Of Fertilizer With 
$1 Worth Of Feed 


At average fertilizer prices, the 
manure from a ton of cottonseed meal 
js worth $25.00. The manure from a 
ton of oats is worth only $7.88 and 
from corn, $6.83. Not only does cot- 
tonseed meal supply protein at less 
cost, but it provides manure four 
times as rich. You get about 85¢ 
worth of fertilizer with each dollar’s 
worth of feed. ‘ 


Free—Feed F ormulas That 


Save 


We will send you without cost 
formulas for mixing cottonseed meal 
with your many home-grown feeds— 
tell how to make balanced rations for 
dairy and beef cattle, horses and mules. 
These rations give 
far better results 
than you can secure 
from feeding 
grain and hay 
alone. Write 
now for 
facts about 
the world’s 
best concen- 
trated protein 
stock feed and 
how to mix it 
correctly — how 
to reduce feed 

Ss. 


Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association, 
10 Palmetto Building, 
Columbia, 8. C, 

















The Weevil Plays Possum 


Specialists Warn Farmers of His Threat 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HAT about the boll weevil? Has 
it gone for good or will it return 
again to plague us with its serious depre- 
dations on our cotton crops? The evil 
that men do is said 
. to live after them, 
but that does not 
seem to be true of 
the injury done by 
crop pests. Many 
farmers have for- 
gotten what the wee- 
vil did to the cotton 
crop of the South in 
days gone by. They 
remember the wee- 
vil as it was in 1925; they have for- 
gotten the destruction it caused in 1921 
when it reduced the yield of cotton al- 
most one-third. 

The weevil will never again work the 
destruction that followed immediately 
after it became well established in the 
various parts of the South. In 1910, it 
destroyed 40 per cent of the Louisiana 
crop, and in 1921 and again in 1922, about 
45 per cent of the Georgia crop. In 
these early days it created a panic. 
People knew little of its habits and of 
control methods. Today, as a result of 
more parasitic enemies of the weevil and 
through the use of poisons, thick spacing, 
fertilizers, etc., good farmers are mak- 
ing almost as much cotton as they ever 
did. They are producing enough squares 
to supply the weevil and to produce a 
fair sized crop of cotton besides. 


Still a Serious Threat 


UT it is not well to get the wrong 

idea about the weevil. It is still a 
serious threat. The weevil had been in 
Texas since 1892 and had covered its 
widest area in the state by 1915, and yet 
in 1921 the pest destroyed a third of the 
cotton of that state. If we have a com- 
bination of those climatic conditions that 
are conducive to the weevil’s good health, 
we may confidently expect a heavy infes- 
tation and serious damage. What the 
weevil desires in the way of climate is :— 





EUGENE BUTLER 


1. A late winter, one that will permit 
the cotton crop to remain green late in 
the season so that the insect is not forced 
into hibernation until late in the season. 


2. A fairly warm, dry winter, yet cold 
enough to keep insects in their winter 
quarters until spring has actually arrived. 
A warm period of several weeks during 
the winter often entices the weevil from 
his winter home and he is caught and 


~killed by the cold weather later on. 


3. A June and July with frequent 
showers and many cloudy days. 
Possibly the weevil will never again 


destroy as much as a third of the cotton 
crop of the South, but it is not unreason- 
able to expect that some years we may 
have as much as 20 per cent damage 
and that is quite serious. 

Taking the South as a whole, the win- 
ter has been a mild one, and of those 
weevils which went into hibernation more 
than an average number survived and 
are emerging this spring. However, one 
good thing about the matter is that in 
many sections the weather last fall was 
such that the number of weevils going 
into hibernation was small. In other sec- 
tions, Texas especially, the reverse was 
true. The number of weevils entering 
hibernation in Texas was large, and the 
emergence this spring is heavier than 
usual. This points to more weevil dam- 
age than in 1926 if the weevil is favored 
with a wet June and July. 

Summing up, it may be said that the 
Mississippi Valley territory can expect 
a somewhat heavier infestation of wee- 
vils than was experienced last year, the 
infestation decreasing decidedly to the 
eastward. Northern Alabama, northern 





Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina, taken as a whole, should have 
a comparatively light infestation this 
year, 
points where this may not be true. 


Alabama Expects Good Supply 
CCORDING to J. M. Robinson of 


the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
a fairly good supply of weevils is ex- 
pected to emerge this spring, especially 
in Central and South Alabama. “In 
1926,” says Mr. Robinson, “the boll wee- 
vils in Alabama were very limited in the 
northern and central portions of the 
state. However, there were certain lo- 
calities in which the weevils were very 
abundant in the central portion of the 
state, but in rather limited areas. 


“The cotton flea hopper was a factor 
in reducing the number of boll weevils 
in that where the cotton flea hopper was 
abundant early in the season all the 
squares were destroyed on the cotton 
stalks, therefore preventing the develop- 
ment of the early generation of boll 
weevils. 


“With the favorable weather condi- 
tions in the fall for cotton plant growth, 
particularly in September, October, and 
as late as November, a large number of 
weevils developed, especially 4in Central 
and South Alabama. With the minimum 
temperature at Auburn going to 11 de- 
grees above zero, a considerable number 
of weevils were destroyed. However, a 
small number of weevils are active in 
hibernation cages at Auburn at the pres- 
ent time.” 


South Georgia Threatened 


— all South Georgia may expect 
severe boll weevil damage this year 
if conditions are favorable to the weevil 
and detrimental to cotton, is the opinion 
of J. Phil Campbell, director of exten- 
sion work in Georgia. Mr. Campbell 
writes :-— 

“No boll weevils appeared in the north- 
east quarter of the state in 1926, this due 
to the drouth in 1925. There may ‘be a 
few spots of boll weevils throughout this 
drouth area, but in my opinion, not 
enough to cause any alarm in 1927, as no 
report was made of. any infestation in 
1926. The northwest quarter had more 
boll weevils, but due to the drouth of 
1925, they were late in appearing and did 
no damage, and, in my opinion, will not 
be a serious menace in 1927. 

“In the southeast quarter of the state, 
the boll weevil did considerable damage in 
'26. In all the southern half of the state, 
it showed up in great numbers in the 
late summer and fall but no serious dam- 
age was done, excepting in Southeast 
Georgia, which is not in the heavy cot- 
ton-producing part of the state. All 
South Georgia may expect severe boll 
weevil damage this year if conditions are 
favorable for the weevil and detrimental 
to cotton. Northeast Georgia has little 
or nothing to fear from the boll weevil. 
Northwest Georgia may be in danger of 
damage, especially later in the season. 

“As to future years, I have no predic- 
tion to make except that the failure of 
the boll weevil to do any damage within 
the last two years will, of course, lessen 
the vigilance of the farmer and delay 
his fight, which, as you know, under the 
worst conditions can result in the de- 
struction of his crop. This is what I 
expect some time, and it may come for a 
good portion oi the state this year.” 


Florida Expects Damage 
OLL weevil infestation in Florida is 
likely to be heavy, according to J. 
Francis Cooper, editor, Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, who sends 
the following :— 

“The first cotton boll weevil to be 
taken from the fields this season was 


(Concluded on page 19) 


although there are many isolated 
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Added profits 
vas 4S role tt 


= \,per bushel] 
>'* ¢ f : 
Ee ale 
Seat [rom peanut s 
et ‘ 
Buyers of peanuts pay a 


, ne premium for better picked 
2 .. nuts. Last year many buyers 
** gave i5¢ to 25¢ more per 
bushel for Benthall-picked 
peanuts. They prefer them 
to hand picked becaus¢ with the Benthali all | 
defective cain and trash are taken out. 
On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel 
means $200.00 added profit. 
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-There are no cracked peanuts 
_when you pick with a Benthall. 
~The peanuts will kee 
weevil can aS in as long as shells a 
uncracked. shers coms t the shells bp 
oy peanuts must be sold at once and at 
a price less than the market. 
With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is . This often means 
50¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additional 
profit from a 800 crop. 




















er acre 


- The Benthall has no cylinders 
on a for vines to wrap. The vines 


excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher tecause a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making it — for feed. 

If you plant as much as save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the a Fw 


: fens ate aday 
oe teva 


Many farmers make enough 
the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their neighbors te pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


“WMlore Money for Farmers” 


That is my slogan and I am going to make good 
with a Peanut Picker built better than ever 
before and seeing that every grower who needs 
a Benthall and is in position to buy one, can get 
it. Write for my proposition. Ali I ask is the 
opportunity to place the facts before you. 







































“WHEELER, 
Get Tug Best 


or Write For 











Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World yey Price Oe 
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“Forthe NINE 
first aid 

emergencies 
we mothers 
face most often 





Handtest thing 
in the house”’ 


Said 2000 women 


“VaseLine’’ Petroleum Jelly is the 
favorite quick home treatment of 
thousands of women for: 


Minor cuts—wash under running water and 
apply ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. 
More serious wounds—sterilize with an ap- 
oved antiseptic, dress with “‘Vascline 
elly and bandage lightly. 


Burns—Cover the burned area with “‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 


Scalds—Cover the scalded area with “Vase- 
line’’ Jelly, ad on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 

Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister witha 
sterilized needle, press out the water, and 
dress with ““Vaseline” Jelly. 

Sores—Apply “Vaseline”’ Jelly at frequent in- 
tervals, 

Bumps and bruises—Apply cold compresses 
immediately, then dress with “Vaseline” 
Jelly. 

Colds—Squecre a little “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly in 
cach nostril when retiring and massage the 
chest thoroughly with #. For tickling 
coughs take a teaspoonful internally as 
required. 

ay skin and lips—Cover lightly with 

seline’’ Jelly and leave on over night. 


acitical Jelly is absolutely pure and safe. 
It protects the wounds, hastens healing, helps 
prevent scars. 


Don’t ever be without it. Get ic from your 
druggist and remember when you buy, that 
the trademark “‘Vaseline’’ on the 
gives you the assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cons’d. 


Send for booklet containing all these uses 
and dozens besides. 
Address 
ufacturing 


at for reference. 
t. P.R.5-27 Chesebrough Maa- 
-» 17 State St., New York, N. Y. 


aseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 








Our Weekly Sermon 





By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





A Name or a Number 


N A shopping expedition I looked at 

an article in which I was interested, 
but did not buy. The sales-lady handed 
me a card, saying, “If you come in again, 
call for me.” On 
the card was the 
number 102. 


I went to see a 
young man in a fac- 
tory, and the infor- 
mation secretary 
asked me if I “knew 
his number.” 

Efficiency experts 
tell us that it is 
necessary to number 
their employees, but there is something 
too impersonal about it all. We have 
nameless neighbors, and neighboriless fun- 
erals, but it seems cold and inhuman to 
think of John Jones as Number 77. Peo- 
ple are persons, 
not figure-heads. 


The people who come to cities to find 
neighbors had better stay in the country 
where folks are “John” and “Mary” in- 
stead of “the family in No. 11.” We are 
entitled to our names. Ancient Rome 
grew into a fighting machine whose slave 
soldiers were known by number. America 
is becoming an industrial machine where 
men are but figures on a dial. We are 
making money by unmaking men. Our 
peril is heart bankruptcy. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


On a recent journey to my boyhood 
home in southern Iowa, to help dedicate 
a new church, I saw scores of my old 
friends. They greeted me by my first 
name, some even using an old nick-name. 
It was heartening. The world seemed 
different. It was merely lovingly human, 
that is all. 


There is something compelling in the 
thought of our own names. Someone else 
might take our numbers, but our names 
are our very own. We are born into the 
world nameless, and go out into life to 
make a name for ourselves. It is a piti- 
able thing that some make such a mess of 
living that their names are a burden to 
them. It is possible for one so to five 
that his name is a synonym for honor, 
honesty, and goodness. Such people are 
like sunshine. 


“A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches,” is as wise a truth as 
can be written upon the minds of the 
young. If our parental family mame is a 
name borne by good people, it is a price- 
less treasure. If the name we bear is 
smirched and soiled we need only the 
greater will and grace to redeem it by 
high living. 


Perhaps it is a mystical fancy, but it 
makes the thought of our relationship to 
God more tender to feel that “He calleth 
his own sheep by name”; and the hope of 
heaven a bit more human to believe the 
Word, “I will write on him my new 
name.” 





| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


4 





ND whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased; and he that shall 
humble himself shall be exalted.—Matt. 
23 :12. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and contrite heart, O 
se thou wilt not despise—Psalms 
717. 


can 


HEEP are first class weed killers. 
They eat over 80 known species of 
weeds, and although not as good brush 
eaters as goats, can clean up light brush 
land in a very few years. Sheep can use 
profitably a lot of waste feed around the 
farm. 
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“Have placed order for Nitrate of 
Soda for all cotton in 1927. I con- 
sider money spent for Nitrate of 
Soda the best investment which I 
or any other cotton grower can 
make. Absolutely sure that Nitrate 
decreases cost of production and 
Farmers who fail to use it this 
year will make a great mistake.” 


April 4, 1927 


T. B. KELTNER, 
Ripley, Tenn. 


HIS is not a year to take chances. Hundreds of 
thousands of successful cotton growers have made 
preparations for side-dressing this year’s cotton with 
Nitrate of Soda. They know from personal experience 
that it means the difference between a profit and a loss 


on their cotton crops, 


Side-dressing with Nitrate of Soda hastens the growth 
of sturdy cotton plants and brings them to an early 
maturity. Read what some of the leading growers say. 


“Have used NITRATE OF SODA 
twelve consecutive years and found it uni- 
formly profitable. Attribute my making 
record of 53 baleson fiveacres in ten years 
to use of NITRATE OF SODA. Have 
my supply for 1927 crop in the barn.” 

W. T. Locerns, 
Summerville, Tenn. 


LY 


“For 23 years I have lived on my present 
farm and have grown cotton each year, 
but not until 1926 did I find the secret to 
profitable cotton production. I entered 
the 5-acre cotton contest for Tallapoosa 
County and on the 10 acres I had in 
cotton I produced 11 bales. The most 
I ever made on this 10 acres during the 
last 23 years was 6 bales and that was 
before the boll weevil appeared in this 
section. Since the appearance of the boll 
weevil I have never made over 4 bales on 
this area. I attribute my recent success 
to the fact that I used the home-mixture 
recommended by Bag AP perenne. reg 
namely, 400 S ac 
pounds NITRATE OF SODA an and 50 

unds muriate of pe per acre. I 

ieve a large part of my increased yield 
es due to the 150 pouniotd NITRATE 

lied as a side-dressing.. I was the 
a y farmer in my community using this 
mixture in 1926, but to date this year a 
large number of my neighbors have 
bought the materials to make a similar 
mixture for the 1927 crop. It took mea 
long time to learn this lesson but | have 
learned it thoroughly and had rather 
farm now with the above method of 
fertization than at any time in my ex- 

C. O. STEPHENs, 
Daviston, Ala. 
YS 


“I would not think of starting a crop 
unless I had a reasonable assurance that 
I could get NITRATE OF SODA with 
which to top-dress. 

J. F. EVERETTE, Jr., 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
Winner 3rd Prize State Cotton Contest 


““Side-Dressing Cotton and Com, 
‘Low Cost Cotton,” 


“I am using more than twice as much 
NITRATE OF SODA per acre this year 
as I did in my. contest acres last yeas, 
which gave mea yield of 3,425 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. NITRATE OF 
SODA is my sole source of commercial 
nitrogen.” 


W. V. CorTEeN, 
Gunnison, Miss. 
Winner 3rd Prize State Cotton Contest 
SNS) 


“After fifteen years of general farming x 
I find that NITRATE OF SODA is the 
best source of ammonia for the produe- 
tion of high acre — on such crops as 
cotton, corn and small grains. 

ai | will ase about fifty tons NITRATE 
OF SODA this year on the above crops.” 
April, 1927 A. McEacuern, 

Hoke County, N.C. 


\Y 


“ *Playing Safe’ in cotton production 
for 1927 was the actuating motive in 
of 50 tons of NITRATE 

SODA for this year. Has proved profit- 

able in cotton growing for eight years 

and [could not afford taking chances om 


this crop.” 
FP. W. Gwin, 
Indianola, Migs. 
QV 


“I feel sure I would be losing money, if 
I did not use NITRATE OF SODA this 
, even if there is a chance of cotton 
2 wa ae alow price. I will use NITRATE 
used it.’ 

. H. Porter, 
Mansfield, La. 
President of Parish Farm Bureau, 
Winner 5 Acre Parish Cotton Contest 


wy 


“Have ordered NITRATE OF SODA 
for 1927 Corn Crop. Would not think of 
growing corn without it. Have found it 
superior to anything else used 

. 8. Hunt, Moultrie, Ga. 
Winner in Georgia State Corn Contest 


just as I have alwa 


” “How to Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” 
and “Corn the Neglected Crop,” four of our new 








pamphlets should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To get 
them, cut out the bracketed coupon, write your name and address in the 
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HERE had been but one unpleasant 
feature of the camp ground. As at 
every fair, a few young toughs connected 
with various concessions banded together 
and, keeping with- 
in the law, made 
theffiselves obnox- 
ious. A dozen 
strong, they had 
frequently ap- 
proached the camp, 
kidded the occu- 
pants, jostled the 
smaller boys as 
they passed. Ig- 
noring their tor- 
mentors at com- 
mand of their 
seniors in charge of the camp, husky 
farm lads boiled -with indignation. Big, 
dirty and foul-mouthed, the leader of the 
squad was called Red by his companions. 
A boy of perhaps twenty, Red had fol- 
lowed the fairs most of his life and con- 
sidered “punkin’ huskers,” as he derisively 
called the country lads, legitimate prey. 
He had nicknamed Ted Baldwin “Angel 
Face,” and the peppery Brown countian 
boiled like an overheated flivver when 
Agent Burton commanded him not to 
reply. But so long as there should be 
merely “kidding,” Burton felt the intru- 
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ders should be ignored. It was well for 
the boys to learn self-control. 


The big week was drawing to a close 
when early one morning Bob, Vic and 
Ted, returning from breakfast to the 
camp, approached the tents which shel- 
tered the club girls. There was not even 
a solitary pedestrian upon the walks 
which soon would be so thickly popu- 
lated. Blithely the boys swung along, Ted, 
now almost recovered from his injury, 
in the lead. Suddenly as they approached 
a tent they heard the pleading voice of a 
girl. “Go away, please,” the voice came 
to them, “you have no business here.” A 
gruff laugh and then the voice of Katie 
O’Neal, clear and cold as ice. “Get out 
of this tent at once,” Katie was saying, 
“or I'll call the police.” 

“Aw, cutie, give us a kiss!” The voice 
was that of Red, and with a bound Bob 
Barton tore through the tent opening, his 
mates at his heels, just as a scream rang 
on the air. Katie O’Neal, fighting with 
the fury of a wildcat, was in Red’s arms, 


while another burly lad held close the girl . 


whose voice they had first heard. A third 
young ruffian, on guard at the opening, 
had been thrust aside by Bob’s charge. 
Smash! Bob’s blow landed full on 
Red’s evil grinning mouth. As her as- 


sailant staggered, Katie tore loose from 
his grasp- Smash | Bob drove home an- 
other blow before Red, head down, rush- 
ed with a bellow of rage. In one corner 
of the tent Vic Slade and the ruffian who 
had attacked Katie’s friend were at it 
hammer and tongs. The third intruder 
had bolted, limping, Ted hot on his heels. 
Scream after scream rent the air as the 
combatants fought. “Hush,” cried Kate. 
“Hush! No danger now.” Holding her 
friend close as she soothed her, Kate 
O’Neal for a moment went back imto the 
days when her wild Irish forebears 
fought for the honor of women and the 
joy of victory. Eyes ashine, white teeth 
clenched into a lip that bled, Kate watched 
the gallant stand of her champion against 
a man pounds heavier, years older, who 
had won gang leadership through con- 
quest. Slade’s opponent, too, had taken 
flight. “Hey, Red, police!” he had yelled 
as Vic pursued. But in the tent the two 
still fought, Bob in grim silence, Red 
mouthing profanity through battered lips. 


BABEL of voices outside, the com- 

mand of an officer. Into the tent 
rushed two men in uniform just as Bob, 
with one final crashing blow, stretched 
his opponent on the ground. Prone and 
still lay Bob’s enemy, and as Bob stood 
panting above him a stalwart policeman 
slapped his back. “Begorra,” cried Offi- 
cer Hennesy, “ ‘twas a clane knockout. 
Some broth of boy you are, clanin’ that 
young roughneck that’s twenty pounds 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


Agricultural Development Is 
Paramount Issue Along 
Missouri Pacific Lines 


VERYONE admits the basic importance of Agriculture and everyone knows that sound 
and lasting prosperity is absolutely dependent upon the prosperity of the Agricultural 
industry. We, of the Missouri Pacific Lines, recognizing this fundamental economic truth, 
are doing everything possible to assist in putting all branches of Agriculture on a happy and 


Agricultural development, or the responsibility for it, rests primarily on the people who 
i Institutions such as the Missouri Pacific can, and our 
With this in view there has been organized on the Missouri Pacific 
and now is in successful operation, an Agricultural Development Department, headed by and 
This department and the men who are members of the staff are available 
to aid in the development in any community or section along sound and practical lines. 


Experts employed by the Missouri Pacific Lines, and available for codperation with people 
along our lines, are prepared to assist in campaigns of education with a view to proper devel- 
opment and production of any commodity in any community or district. -We do not advocate 
growing two blades of grass where one grew before, but we are prepared to help determine 
what crops can be produced to best advantage and marketed to best advantage. And we know 
that the quantity production of any crop in any district is advantageous, for it enables the 
producers to market the commodity to best advantage and frequently makes it possible to 
exercise a determining influence on consuming market values. 


There are vast areas of undeveloped territory along the Missouri Pacific Lines, and we of 
the Missouri Pacific will gladly aid farmers and any others interested in development of that 
territory, and in obtaining best locations for that development. 
which have been developed to some extent, but which can be further developed to great advan- 
tage, and it is our desire to be helpful in assisting and in bringing about proper development 


Our organization solicits the opportunity to be helpful wherever we can. 
terested should feel free to consult us about conditions in any section served by our lines. 


As a result of the work of the Missouri Pacific Lines, hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
new wealth have been put in circulation in many communities and more such tangible pros- 
perity is in prospect in other places served by our lines. 
And it is the desire of the Missouri Pacific to be helpful in this and in 
every other way so that the entire territory served by our lines may enjoy the fullest measure 
of prosperity and happiness, 


I solicit your codperation and suggestions. 
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heavier. Git up from there, you ornery 
divil !” 
his feet, the officers rejoined their com- 
panions who held fast Red's pals. Out- 
side Bob could hear the eloquent Ted in- 
forming the curious just what had hap- 
pened and why. 

With blood dripping from a nose which 
rapidly was assuming twice its normal 
size, one eye closed and clothing torn 
from his back, Bob Barton lacked much 
of the appearance of a gallant knight. 
But .a soft hand reached up, a dainty 
handkerchief stanched the flow of blood, 
and Katie O’Neal was uttering words of 
thanks. Bob took her hands and smiled 
down with a twisted grin. Kate’s friend 
came up to thank Vic and Ted who had 
come in. Perhaps it was a time for 
pretty speeches, but Ted Baldwin voiced 
the sentiment of the several club boys 
who had gathered when he said, “Forget 
it girls, forget it. We'd been longin’ to 
take a punch at those birds all week.” In 
the heart of a girl, however, there ever 
would be enshrined the picture of one 
none the less knight because he wore 
modern garb who had fought for her. 


HOTOGRAPHED when he was 

proclaimed champion Bob Barton had 
acceded to the request of a reporter and 
given a short sketch of his hitherto un- 
eventful life. Now, hailed as a hero in 
headlines of the evening papers, his pic- 
ture prominently displayed, Bob found 
himself in the limelight. Modest to the 
point of bashfulness, it required the com- 
mand of his friend Burton, as well as 
the appeals of his pals, to induce him to 
leave the tent and mingle with the club 
folks. There was no mistaking the boy 
with the black eye and the swollen nose. 
Admiring small boys followed him, simp- 
ering town girls came to the camp inquir- 
ing for the “young hero.” Bob kept aloof 
from the crowd and prayed that the 
week would soon end. When the final 
day arrived, though, and with it the ban- 
quet tendered club members he was at 
the Brown County table. True to Miss 
Edwards’ prediction, the style show had 
been deferred. Five county champions 
were up for final judgment, among them 
Kate O’Neal. 

The big room was jammed to the doors 
with happy diners. Using a big spoon as 
a baton, Miss Edwards led the audience 
in stirring club songs. Champions of the 
respective classes were hailed with cheers 
and yells of their partisans, and when 
Bob Barton stood in response to the call 
of his name the cheering was prolonged 
for minutes. State Leader Morton smiled 
at Miss Cowan, his assistant. “Fights 
like his) father plays,” he said.. Bob 
caught the words and grinned in response. 
Good old dad! He’d be proud of his son. 
Apart in one group the three style show 
judges conferred as the first name was 
called and a pretty girl from King Coun- 
ty stepped daintily down the aisle. The 
final contest was on. Two others fol- 
lowed in quick succession, the audience 
warming in its applause with each suc- 
ceeding contestant. Now came the fourth 
and Brown County rose en masse to shout 
its greeting and admiration. 

Face flushed, eyes bright, golden head 
held high, Katie O’Neal was like a wild 
flower as she seemed to float along. Light 
as thistle-down she tripped toward. the 
judges, who were making notes, bowed 
to the applauding crowd, took her place 
in line. “A thoroughbred,” announced a 
horseman guest in a_ voice audible 
throughout the room. “By Jove, a thor- 
oughbred!” The modest little frock made 
by skilled hands might have been a regal 
garment as worn by its owner. But the 
crown which Katie O’Neal wore was the 
crown of simplicity and modesty. The 
final contestant joined the silent four, 
the judges whispered in consultation, the 
room grew: still. Miss Gray, club leader 
from a neighboring state, beckoned Miss 
Cowan. In almost breathless suspense, 
contestants and partisans awaited the ver- 
dict. With’ a smile illuminating her 
cae face Miss Cowan held up her 
and. 


“I have the great honor,” announced 
Miss Cowan, “of presenting the unani- 
mous choice of the judges as state style 
show champion—Miss Katherine O’Neal.” 


With a leap which almost upset the 
table, Ross Burton was on his feet. Up 
sprang Brown County foilowers to follow 
the leader in a cheer which shook the 
room. Then as the tumult of cheeri 
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Yanking the still dazed Red to : 







died and Katie O’Neal, with face flushed # 


and eyes downcast, bowed her thanks 
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» of Kate O’Neal modestly acknowledging 






| Pions in Brown County. 
= (Continued next week) 


the judges, Miss Edwards led the song, 
“Brown County Forever.” How they 
sang it, those farm boys and girls, their 
hearts in-their voices. Bob Barton, athrill 
as never before with a hard-won victory 
of his own, felt deep within him a re- 
sponse that welded his very soul to those 
about him. Here was comradeship, Here 
in this room was the flower of future 
citizenship representing a great state, a 
citizenship which could “win without 
boasting, lose without squealing.” Even 
now the losers were embracing their win- 
ning friend, showering her with congrat- 
ulations. What a great week so fittingly 
ended. What a wonderful thing the work 
of the four-leaf clover brigade was. How 
great future possibilities. 


Yate the boys from Brown Coun- 
ty were preparing to load _ their 
pigs for the return home Bob Barton 
was approached by a bluff veteran of the 
show-ring whom he had seen about the 
swine pavilion. Casting an approving eye 
upon Stonewall Jackson, the breeder ob- 
served, “Mighty likely looking pig you’ve 
got there, son. Is he for sale?” 

Up came Vic Slade to answer. “Sure, 
he’s for sale, Mr. Austin. Bob has only 
his sow and contest litter on the farm.” 


“I'd like to add this fellow to my show 
herd,” said Austin. “He’s a great pros- 
pect. What’s his breeding.” 

Briefly Bob sketched the ancestry of 
his club champion. Austin nodded ap- 
provingly. “Carries the blood of cham- 
pions,” he remarked, “and will pass it 
on. I’m a man of few words, son. Right 
now I'll give you my check for $250 and 
take him along.” Out came a check- 
book and Austin began to write. 


“Hold on, Mr. Austin,” began Bob 
hesitatingly. “I'll have to speak to our 
county agent about that. I’d promised to 
put ‘Stony’ in our Brown County pig 
club sale,” 

“Look him up,” came back the breeder 
impatiently. “I’ve got to get away. He 
won't turn you down on a sale like this.” 

With Vic and Ted at his heels Bob set 
off. Think of it! More than double the 
amount he owed for his sow, half the 
rental of the farm for one pig. Soon 
Ross Burton was in possession of the 
facts, and his keen eyes searched Bob’s 
face as the story was told. 


“Yes,” said Burton slowly, “I can re- 
lease you, but there’s another side to the 
story. Do you realize that the simple 
fact a state champion is included in the 
sale offering may mean dollars to every 
other club member who offers stock? 
Undoubtedly it will bring breeders who 
never would come otherwise. Neverthe- 
less, F doubt if your pig will bring as 
much as Austin has offered you for it 
will be past the fair season and he wants 
‘Stony’ for his show herd right now. 
Bob, I'll just put it up to you. Do what 
you think is best and right.” 

For a moment Bob Barton pondered. 
Here was a golden opportunity which 
might never come again. There was the 
constant menace of loss to consider. The 
cold cash awaited him. But if, as Bur- 
ton had said, sale now might mean loss 
to his friends, was it a fair and honor- 
able thing to do? Wasn’t loyalty one of 
the cardinal principles of 4-H club work? 
Up came Bob’s head, and he looked Bur- 
ton™in the face. “It wouldn’t be fair 
sir,” Bob said, “If I should sell now. 
Old ‘Stony’ goes back to Brown County.” 


As Bob Barton hurried back to the 
waiting breeder, Vic and Ted lingered 
for a moment’s conversation. “All wool 
and a yard wide,” announced Ted em- 
phatically. “That's the kind of guy you 
can tie to. But I wonder how many 
other boys in Bob’s position would have 
done as he did?” 

Disappointed, but not disposed to criti- 
cise when Bob explained the matter, Aus- 
tin tore up his check. “You have a fine 
sense of honor, young man,” he remark- 
ed. “Not many of us older breeders, I 
fear would refuse a sale. If nothing hap- 
pens I'll come to Brown County when 
your sale is held. They must breed 
champions other than swine there, too.” 

Homeward rumbled the big truck, and 
as they traveled the boys again sang, 
“We're forever boosting club work.” But 
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A lighted Camel leads straight 


to contentment 


A NEW kind of smoking pleasure 
came into the world with Camel. For 
Camel presents your taste with choice 
Turkish and Domestic tobacces at 
their best. What a mellow mildness 
each lighted Camel brings! And you 
can go all the way with Camels— 
smoke them as liberally as you choose 
—they will never tire the taste. 


Smokers of the world have placed 
Camel ahead of all other cigarettes 


in popularity. Demanding the taste 
and fragrance that only choice to- 
baccos can bring, and finding it here, 
they have placed Camel first. 
Introduce yourself to contentment 
with a pack of Camels. Never-ending 
smoke enjoyment is in store for you 
once you meet the cigarette that’s all 
quality: As contented smokers say 
throughout the land, inviting you to 
smoking pleasure: “Have a Camel!’ 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 




















PREVENT ANTHRAX 
Write us for a free booklet telling about 


SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTEY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, 
DETRO 





DAVIS & COMPANY 
, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 





the picture which lingered with Bob Bar- 
ton was not the glory of his own achieve- 
ments, the happy days of the week, but 


her honors won. Yes, there were cham- 
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We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
te take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


| =" ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have 

ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH, It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
te tek “<< 2 firmly fastened wooden a. _ take 
to 1 ch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to ve for clog, 
drain thousand 


the house. It is the 


Ln ay rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A uses on an 


HERE’S OUR OFFER ; 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH ) For Only 


(Sent Postpaid) 


$25 


Send Order and Remittance to 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, May 16.—Road tar and 

machine grease stains are softened 
by kerosene, which in turn can be re- 
moved by gasoline. 











Tuesday, May 17. 
—Do not throw away 
the old oil stove 
oven when you get 
a new one but place 
it on top of the new 

oven for a warming 
closet. 

Wednesday, May 
18.—Sunshine and 
exercise will not take 
the place of plenty 
of good feed for the cow and the chick- 
ens. 

Thursday, May 19.—If you have a five 
gallon lard can use it for storing woolen 
garments through the summer. First 
wash and dry the can. Have the woolens 
perfectly clean and be sure they are free 
from moths, then pack in the can. Close 
and seal by running hot paraffine around 
the cracks. 

Friday, May 20.—The fancy work that 
most girls like best is the weaving of 
romances. 

Saturday, May 21.—Organdy is much 
used for party frocks this summer. 

Sunday, May 22.—When taking the 
very small child to church be sure to 
have something with you to amuse him. 
One mother found that a piece of string 
is the best and quietest thing. Good church 
habits are to be desired in children, of 
course, but you must not expect them to 
be little images. : 


MRS. LEATHERWOOD GETS 
HOME IMPROVEMENTS 
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MRS. W. N. HUTT 














MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


Over here under the window what do you 
say to putting a sink with drain boards 
and running water?” 

“Oh, I know that would be convenient, 
but we can’t afford anything like that,” 
said Mrs, Leatherwood almost in conster- 
nation. 

“Tt will not take much money,” said 
Mrs. Brandon, “and after we've com- 
pleted the plans, I'll arrange for market- 
ing your products and that will supply 
the money.” 

Mrs. Leatherwood looked as though 
she did not know whether to doubt 
the home agent’s ability to bring such 
things to pass or whether to throw her 
arms around her in gratitude. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Brandon was looking 
at the back door. 

“You should have a step at this door 
and also one at the end of the front 
porch,” she observed, “and I am going 
to see your landlord and suggest that he 
build a separator room and a closet for 
your clothes as well as one for your 
dishes. I'll urge him to come and see 
just what is needed himself.” 

The landlord went. Like most land- 
lords he had only to realizé\conditions as 
they were to improve them. When it was 
pointed out to him he could see that here 
were tenants who were thrifty and it was 
worth his while as well as theirs to have 
them comfortable and as efficient as 
reasonable means could make them. 

Now Mrs. Leatherwood has her kitchen 
as it was planned and separator room 
and closets too. She can now get m and 
out the back door without longing for 
wings or an elevator. 

And this coédperation everywhere in 
the South of tenants, landowners, home 
demonstration agents and The Progres- 
sive Farmer is doing more than tongue 








can tell to create the happy home atmos- 
phere that is keeping boys and girls con- 
tented on the farm. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
: i See 


How to Secure Obedience in 
Children 
(First Prize Letter) 


IRST of all, give the child a square 
deal” It takes a skillful person to 











make a boy do what he does not want to, 


do without breaking his will. One prime 
law in the treatment of children is to ex- 
plain the reason why you give certain 
commands, if you desire to produce lead- 
.ers who reason about things rather than 
to prepare them for a lowly station in 
life with little power for leadership. 

It is useless to force a child to do 
something in the hope that it will teach 
him obedience. Do not imagine that the 
quiet, suppressed child is being made as 
you would wish. When you make him 
obey by constant nagging and threats you 
are only expressing yourself. Under- 
neath he is still rebellious and disobedi- 
ent. 

Instill a sense of responsibility. Devel- 
opment comes through exercise. Why not 
give the child an opportunity to develop 
his moral powers? A boy or girl may 
make mistakes, may be disobedient again 
and again, but there is still hope for 
him. Take a long view of things; be sat- 
ished to wait for results of your training. 

Inspire children by being constructive 
rather than destructive in your criticism. 
Praise them for their good points and do 
not nag too much about their bad points. 
Show them when occasion arises how 
their disobedience has caused inconveni- 





OOD morning, Mrs. Brandon,” said 
Mrs. Leatherwood. “Come in, but 
please don’t look at the condition of this 
house. Weemoved here about two months 
ago and it just seems as if I can not ar- 
range my things to make these four 
rooms look pleasant. There aren’t any 
closets in any of these rooms and I am 
wondering where to put all of this stuff.” 

“Good morning, too. A hard problem, 
isn’t it?’ commented Mrs. Brandon as 
she closed the door /behind her. Mrs. 
Brandon, by the way, is county home 
demonstration agent. 

“Yes, it is,” Mrs. Leatherwood contin- 
ued. “I’m just ashamed of all those 
clothes on nails. Then too,” she paused 
and laughed, “I’d give a good deal to be 
able to get my best dress and my hus- 
band’s Sunday hat somewhere out of the 
dust during the week.” 

“Let me ask you a question,” said Mrs. 
Brandon. “Do you realize this is the 
kind of a house I might help you make 
into a very cozy home? If ‘you have 
time, let’s plan an arrangement right 
now.” 

“What kind of an arrangement do you 
mean, Mrs. Brandon?” Mrs. Leatherwood 
queried. 

“Oh, one that will give you more room 
and greater convenience. Let’s begin at 
the kitchen.” 

The two women inspected the dismal 
looking kitchen. To herself Mrs. Bran- 
don murmured, “Why girls leave home.” 

‘#ewhat did you say, Mrs. Brandon?” 

“I was just thinking aloud,” was the 
reply. “Now let’s attach legs to this 
woodbox and place a shelf here for a 
lamp and under this shelf let’s drive a 
tow of nails on which to hang the uten- 
sils you use on your stove and cabinet. 





PATTERN DEPARTMENT 






2744 


3024—Youthful Interpretation.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 14, 16, and 18 years, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 4% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

2968—Suitable for Stout Figures.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes %, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with #% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 


3032—Charming, Simple.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 4-inch material 
with 3% yards of 3-inch ribbon, 


2761—One-piece Apron.—The pattern cuts 


2968 











ICL 


in one size only and requires 2% 
yards of 27-inch material. 


2845—Slenderizing Lines}—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 3%, 38, #0, 42, 4, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 34 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 


2335—Cunning Dress With Bloomers.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 


2744—Dainty Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 24% yards of 
%-inch material. 
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ence or suffering to themselves or some- 
one else—if that be the case—but do not 
scold and nag. Show them also the good 
which comes from obedience. 

A parent should look the question 
squarely in the face and realize that nag- 
ging and criticism only give vent to one’s 
own feelings. It is not for the child’s 
good. I repeat: give the child a fair 
deal. Don’t use the fact that you are 
superior to him in age and strength as a 
weapon. Even a child is entitled to re- 
spect and to his own individuality. 

Expect him to do the right thing— 
trust him to do the right thing—and let 
him know that you do. Then wait pa- 
tiently for results. 

MRS. J. H. PERKINS. 

Fluvanna County, Va. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? - 


RITE down your answers to the 

following questions. Ask your 
family and friends the questions. Save 
them until the next week, when we shall 
publish the correct answers. Count your- 
self 10 for each one you get right and so 
see what your average is. You'll find it 
lots of fun, and instructive too. Don’t 
send us your answers—this is not a prize 
contest but simply a game to play at 
home. 














1, Where does alpaca come from? 

2. Who is state home demonstration agent 
for Texas? For North Carolina? 

3. What should you eat between meals if 
you wish to reduce your weight? 

4. What is venison? 

5. Who is president of the General Federa: 
tion of Women’s Clubs? 

6. What is called bottled sunshine? 

7, Who is Colleen Moore? J 

8 What have the following in common: 
Maman Cochet, Paul Neyron, American Beau- 
ty, Killarney? 

9. What is a French seam? 

10, What famous artist painted a portrait 
cf herself and her daughter? 





| SEND FOR THESE BULLETINS 








FEW very desirable Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins that have come to our desk re- 
cently are :— 
No. 750—Roses for the Home. 
No. 1370—Dahlias for the Home. 
No. 1311—Chrysanthemums for the Home. 
No. 1381—Herbaceous Perennials. 
No. 1087—Beautifying the Farmstead. 
No, 142—Permanent Fruit and Vegetable: 
Gardens. 
No. 181—Pruning. 
No. 1519—Rabbit Skins for Fur. 

Other publications we have received 
recently that our readers will most likely 
find interesting and helpful are :— 

Miscellaneous Circular 66—The Identifica- 
tion of Furniture Woods. 

Department Circular 399—Home Demonstra- 
tion Work. 

Department Circular 405—The Domestic Oil 
Burner for Home Heating Purposes. 

All these are free to you through your 
representative in Washington or by writ- 
ing Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


[TEENS AND TWENTIES _ | 


Ten Rules of Etiquette 
(First Prize Letter) 
LWAYS treat old people with re- 
spect and consideration no matter 
what their station in life. 
2. Treat all people with whom you 
come in contact with tact and civility. 
3. Keep your grouches and blues to 
yourself. Smile! 
4. Always dress neatly and in good 
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taste; avoid extremes in styles and mate- 
rials. 
5. Cultivate a low, pleasant voice and 
never be foud or boisterous in public. 
6. Never be rude to any one who 
comes to your home. Slamming the door 
in an agent’s face places you at a lower 
scale than your estimate places the agent. 
7. At the table, always be watchful 
for the convenience and comfort of those 
near to you. Keep lips together while 
chewing and never, never chew noisily. 
8. Always be sure that your parents 
are seated and made comfortable before 
you are, and make them feel that such 
things are a pleasure, not a duty. 
9. In church or anywhere during divine 
worship always be quiet and respectful. 
10. And last but not least if you use 
the Golden Rule as a rule of etiquette 
you will seldom be wrong. 
MISS MARY BOWERS. 
Madison County, Ala. 


READY-MADE AND HOME. | 
| MADE I 








‘ Dress Fabrics New This Year 


IGNS of summer are everywhere, 

merry children playing, a paper 
hanger’s car filled with ladders and buck- 
ets, but best of all, the enticing store 
window showing the new dress mate- 
rials. 

There has been a 
decided change in 
the patterns that are 
being worn this year. 
Small patterned de- 
signs expressed on 
both sheer and heavy 
grounds will be seen, 
but those leading in 
popularity are the 
colorful prints. The 
» manufacturers are 
interested more than 
ever in putting out a 
finer quality of cot- 
ton cloth. 

Several fashion de- 
signers have pre- 
dicted a popularity 
for organdy, either 
plain or printed, and 
have created sev- 
eral styles using this material. The im- 
portance of exceedingly sheer materials is 
recognized. 

Printed batiste having dainty flowers 
on light ground is being featured, as are 
also printed cotton challis, dimity, lawn, 
and pongee finish prints. Voiles m figured 
and bordered designs are new. One at- 
tractive pattern has a dot border worked 
in multi-colored rayon threads. 

Ombre voile, which shades from a 
light tone to a deep one, is new this sea- 
son; also embossed organdy with designs 
of quaint rosebuds or daisies. 








Sometimes the same pattern in more 


called by the dressmakers a compose 


dress. 


The illustration is a youthful design 
for a sheer fabric and may be made with 
or without sleeves. The bands are of 
plain material of the same quality as the 
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FERIOR quality often hides 
behind a mask of mere surface 
goodness. 


For example, a shoe has two 
soles. But do you ever ask, do 
you ever stop to think—‘‘What is 
behind the outer sole? What is 
the second sole?”’ 


We cut apart several shoes that 
looked like Ward’s—shoes made 
to sell for 25 cents less. The 
second sole was made of leather 
that cost 20 cents per pair. When 
the first sole is worn out, the 
second sole will ‘‘disappear’’ with 
a few days’ wear. 

Ward’s second sole is made of 
45 cent leather —as sturdy and 
strong and long-wearing as the 
outer sole. 

The price of the inferior shoes 


is seemingly lower than Ward’s. 
A quarter can be saved in cash, 


Wf: B 





but at a loss of two dollars in 
serviceability. 

At Ward’s ‘‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a seemingly low 
price.’’ For fifty-five years this 
has been the Golden Rule policy 
back of every article we have sold. 


Wedo not adulterate, “‘skimp,”’ 
or use inferior substitutes to take 
a few cents off the price. 

Ward’s prices are as low as reli- 
able merchandise can be sold— 
always. And no merchandise 
power in the world can buy at 
lower prices than Ward’s! 


Over 60 million dollars in 
cash is used to buy goods in the 
largest quantities to secure low 
prices. But we never make a price 
a few cents lower by sacrificing 
service and your satisfaction. . 


A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mery Ward &Co. 


than one color is chosen for what is | Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRQDUCTS PAY 





print. 
MRS. EDITH G. VAN DEUSEN. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 
pre of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 








2 Address Pattern Department, The Pro- | postoard 
)Sressive Farmer. 
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HAROLD SOMERS 


son. 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will a soil or injure 

anything. Guaranteed. 





from _your ., 
Brooklyn WN. ¥, 








week 








‘Since then I have earned over 
$100 every week,”’ says S. L. Pat- 


mn, of Towa. 
NEW! GRAB THIS FREE 
OUTFIT QUICK! 
Many others making big money. 
No wonder! Millions of interested 
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Beauty comes to your house with 
paint. Beauty s¢ays with lead paint 
made of Dutch Boy white-lead. 


HAT to do and 

how todo it? These 
questions puzzle many 
house-owners when the 
time comes to redecorate 
the home, either inside or 
out. For the answer to 
such questions, send for 
the “Handbook on Painting” 
and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” With 
the booklets you will receive 
a decorators’ data form to 
use if you want our Depart- 
ment of Decoration to work 
up a special color scheme for 
your particular house. 


1% 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway ¢ Boston, 800 Albany St. ¢ 

Buffalo, 116 Oak Street ¢ Chicago, 900 West 18th 
y Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue 7 Cleve- 

land, 820 West Superior Avenue 7 St. Louis, 722 

Chestnut Street ¢ San Francisco, 485 California 

Street + Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of 

Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue + Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 





































PUREBRED POULTRY | 

















'S. C. White Leghorns 


TANCRED STRAIN 
Booking Orders for 8-10-12 Week Old 
Pullets 


PINEVIEW LEGHORN FARM 
Ga. 














HENS AND MALES NOW 
Thousands 


WHITE LEGHORN HALF PRICE. 


of 8-week-old pullets, Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
inners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 
to ship, Barred 


White Leghorns and Anconas ready 4 
and R. I. Reds shortly. Several spores eu. 
te or 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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duction means more money for 
the farmer. Holsteins lead in 
- art butterfat _ 
tion. Authorities agree t 
more milk—the greater the 
Write for literature 


"Yhe Extension Service. fo 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Hlinois 
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Every Setting Sun 
Sees Eight New: 


Guernsey Breeders 








Every twenty-four hours we add to 
our files the names of eight men. who 
have never before registered a Guern- 
sey. 


That means BUSINESS for the man 
who has Guernseys to sell. It’s a good 
market—make it yours! 


Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 


= 











Good straight heads, not the snub-nosed kind. 
months old pigs, from Pinehurst sow, 


E. W. BURKE, P. O. 


BIG BERKSHIRES 


Two 
12 in litter, $15 
with each sale if desired. 
Box 678, MACON, GA. 


Registration papers 





$9,500 FOR .POSTA 


475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
age alone. 
mailing would be in addition. 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 





stead of sending 
TISE AND BUY 


A letter to 
each of our 


Cost of printing, addressing and 
It is economy 


‘out circulars. ADVER- 
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P.F.'S LETTER | 


~ UNCLE 


EAR 4-H Club Boys and Girls:— 
In just a few weeks nearly 200 
club boys and girls from all over the 
country will gather in Washington for 
the first Na- 
tional 4-H Club 
Encampment. 
Each state will 
be represented 
by two. girls 
and two boys, 
selected for out- 
y standing club 
work that has 
made them 
leaders. It is 
one of the high- 
est honors a 
state can award 
to one of its 
boys or girls enrolled “under the 4-H 
flag.” 

Which brings us to what we set out 
to say: These “lucky” 4-H clubbers 
didn’t win that trip by luck. Pluck and 
perseverance did it. Nearly all of them 
have been active club workers three and 
four years and some for seven to ten 
years! So when the grass begins to 
grow too fast in the cotton or corn, or 
the kitchen gets too hot for canning, or 
the pigs and chickens too much trouble 
to feed, remember the honors come to 
those who stick—and one day you may 
be all excited and fidgety preparing for 
that trip to Washington yourself. 

Sincerely yours, 
JNCLE P.F. 











—Courtesy Louisiana State 
Board of Health. 





| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 
Chicken Brooder, Coop, and Run 


_ piece of equipment is especially 
good for two purposes: (1) to keep 
broody hens in, and (2) to keep the old 
hen and her brood in. It, offers protec- 
tion from rain and access to the sun af- 
ter a rain. Where natural incubation is 
used it is a necessity. 















F Sides 

















ee vand top 
3 z - Covered wir! 
7 _ s¢mesh Wire 
Bh 254-4 
Float yiew Length of Aen o'o” 
Of Coop 


1 piece of clear pine or cy- 
1 piece of clear pine or cy- 


Stock lumber: 
press 1”x1"x12’; 
press 1”x10"x12’. 
Hardware: % pound 6d common nails; % 
pound 8d common nails; 30 8d finishing nails; 
16 3d fine shingle nails; 16 flat head bright 
wood screws 1%”, No. 9; 27 flat head bright 
wood screws %”, No. 6; 1 piece fine screen 
6”x11”; 1 piece fine screen 10%”x12”; 1 piece 
of 1” mesh chicken wire 13”x3’' 9”; 1 piece 
of 1” mesh chicken wire 13”x5’; 1 piece of 
2” mesh chicken wire 27”x5’; 2 gate hooks 
and eyes; 1 piece of heavy tin 11”%x14%4"; 
1 piece of heavy tin or galvanized iron 11”x 
164"; 1 piece of heavy wire 16”; %4 pound 
34” galvanized poultry netting staples. 


| THE ORCHARD ORIOLE | 


He Got His Name From His Love 
of Orchards and Groves 


HE orchard oriole, to us, will always 
be associated with sunny summer 
Sunday mornings in a farm boy’s life. 
That one day of the week our dad would 
allow us to sleep “almost” as late as we 
wished, and at 7 o’clock the orioles were 











ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


at the height of their musical glory in 
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Address Letters to UndePF 





the oaks and pecans outside our window. 
More than once they have let us know 
they were back from their winter stay 
in Central America by a loud, cheery 
warble some bright Sunday morning in 
April. The orioles aren't the early risers 
that purple martins and kingbirds or 
“bee martins” are. Rising at 4:30 a. m. 
every day in the week isn’t too early for 
them, but the oriole likes for the sun to 
be up and shining. 

The male oriole is chestnut and black 
(the picture shows clearly the black 
markings). The female is a dull yellow- 
ish and gray. The young second year 
male is like the female except for a black 
head and throat. Their nest is a deeply 
cupped, woven basket of grasses, built in 
the outermost forks of. the longest or 





3 > eat 
—Drawing by Louls Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. S. 0). A. 





highest limbs of trees and bushes. There 
are four to six white eggs, specked or 
scrawled with black and brown. 

The orchard oriole feeds largely on 
worms, caterpillars, beetles, and grass- 
hoppers and is one of our most beneficial 
as well as one of our prettiest birds. 

UNCLE P. F. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


“I Seen” 


AM aa little twelve-year-old girl but 

I do my best to use good English and 
learn new words and their correct usage, 
for I notice little mistakes when I hear 
them and how much worse it must seem 
to people who are really polished in their 
English. The most common mistake I 
hear is, “I seen.” I always notice that 
more because of the little story I planted 
in my memory about seen always carry- 
ing her little sisters, and saw being 
the brave little fellow who goes alone. 
The correct use for saw and seen is “I 
saw,” and “I have seen.” 

MILDRED LANKFORD. 











WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Goprright 1927 by. 








is quarter of an inch longer ’n his’n. 





= 
“Me an’ Pug measured today an’ his 


muscle is bigger ’n mine, but my big toe 


+, 


“I’m glad I wasn’t twins, because one 


o’ me might of been a girl an’ all the time 
fussin’ about dirt.” 
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The New Lovely Patterns 


—Test the Absolutely Fast Colors 
~—You can do it with these 30 
FREE Samples of Genuine 


Peter Par 
Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Colors and patterns originated by 
famous French designers to delight 
any woman’s eye—fabrics to make 
up into lovely dresses that soaking 
and rubbing only make brighter 
and fresher—are assured you in the 
PRINTS, PLAINS, VOILES, 
siete CHECKS, WOVEN STRIPES, 
HANT UNGS, SUITINGS 
—with es Peter Pan name on the selvage. 
Their moderate cost will encourage you to 
make many charming dresses—each pro- 
tected by the absolute guarantee of satis- 
faction shown in the coupon below. 
We will be glad to send you, free, 
“The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 
beautiful samples which show you 
representative patterns and which 
all you want to for 
Send your name 
and address or mail the coupon, and 
be sure to give your 
and say if he sells Genuine Peter 
Pan Fast Color Fabrics. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
47-E WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 















Please send me “The Peter a oe of 30 

of all charge. 

FORME so ccc ccccwscccccescweccccsscesecccece 

Street Address or P.O. Box .......eceeeeeeees 

City and State......cccscccccccccsecsscncees 

Dealer's Name. .....ccscscccccccccssccccsece 
Does he sell Genuin 

, Peter Pan Fast- Color | ey a ee 

es will replace any garment 

made of Genuine Peter Pan if 

it fedes-—Flenry Clase & Ga” 











A DINNER BELL 
City Cousin.—“What has that cow got that 
bell strapped around her neck for?” 
Country Cousin.—“That’s to call the calf 
when dinner is ready.” 


PUNCTUALITY 

Miss Quete.—“Say, porter, there’s 20 min- 
utes difference between the time of the clock 
in the station and the one in the waiting 
room.” 

Porter.—“That 
Miss, 
5:09.”" 





don’t make no difference, 
about dem clocks. De train goes at 


WAITING FOR BIDS 

Tourist—“And to what do you owe your 
great age, my dear sir?” 

Old Resident—*Wal, I dunno yit. I'm dick- 
ering with two or three patent medicine con- 
cerns.” 

OFF AND ON 

“You give your clerks two weeks’ vacation 
every year, don’t you, Mr. Tintack?” asked 
the friend. 

“A month,” 
| dealer. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go on my 
vacation and two weeks when they go on 
theirs.” > 

THE SILVER LINING 

“Waiter, this banana is very small.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And, waiter, 





grunted the eminent hardware 


it is also very rotten.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well that it’s small, 
then.” 

WHAT'S THE USE? 

Little Eleanor gazed long and thoughtfully 
at the young man who was calling on her 
grown-up sister Kate. “May I climb up on 
your knee, Mr. Brown?” 

“Yes, of course, dear,” smiled the young 
man, who wanted to make a hit with the 
family. “Want to pull my hair, eh?” 

“No. I want to see if I can find that word.” 

“Word? What word?” 

“T heard our Kate say this morning that if 
ever a man had the word ‘idiot’ written all 
over his face, it was you.” 


A BASKETBALL NOSE 
Ike—“Got a basketball nose.” 
Snooze—“How come?” 

Ike—“It dribbles.” 























Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 

Flies are dangerous. They spread diseases, and cost 
the farmers thousands of dollars in losses of livestock 
and lowered milk production, Leading scientists have 

made this menace the object of study. 





Now, the Rid-O-Pest C has 
fection of a simyle prescription, 
at home, with which 


and livestock of insect pests almost 
with no trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of. all ail kinds 
and other pests, such as » Mosquitoes and 
moths, 
This new discovery is not a poison though it kills in- 
sect pests like magic. Farm animals and human be- 
pe are not affected by it. This prescription is so 
as a flies will not come near 
pret or buildings where it has been used. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses. 
We are so confident that this ong will quickly 
that er to send 





pests—or you 

sell half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 
You need send no money—just your name and address 
to Rid-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bldg., Kansas 

City, Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will 
be at once for which you need only pay the 
Postman $1.00 and petioes. Mix i 5 = according to 
the directions, if after thirty minutes you 
do not find the insect nad have vanished the prescrip- 
tien costs you nothing. This offer is fully guaranteed 
and is made to acquaint you the best and cheap- 
est way of killing 4 flies. Write today. 





THE BOSS SHE WANTED 
““Mamie’s got a job as a stenog.” 
“What Mamie?—nol” 
“Honest!” 
“Do ya s’pose she'll get by?” 
“Well, she may at that. Y" see, her boss 


told her right off he’s a man of few words, 
an’ that sounded encouragin’ to Mamie; she 





more 


Car owners expect 
from Kellys-and they get it! 


ORE people are buying Kelly-Springfield tires 

this year-than in any year during the com- 
pany’s history. 

The reason is not far to seek. The tires Kelly is 

building today are by far the best that ever have 


come out of the Kelly factory. This statement is 
not mere talk; it is an undeniable fact, as thousands 
of tire buyers can testify. 

Car owners have learned to expect more from 
Kellys, and they are getting it—this year to an 
even greater extent than ever before. 

Yet Kelly-Springfields don’t cost any more than 
most other tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town" 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. ‘NEW YORK 


KELLYsattoon RES 








don’t know very many.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLE Y —fommnient, 1927, dy 


cate, Inc. 











| Dis HEAH COUNTRY ‘D 
BE MO’ PROSPEOUS 
EF DEY WANT SoOMENNY 
FIVE-FooT CAWN CRIBS 
EN TWENTY-FooT GARAGES! 
va Po Sib mass 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Folks spends money recklessly, but dey 
gives to charity “keerfully en prayer- 


fully”! 











Mr. Farmer, 
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Why not let the CLASSIFIED ADS of 
= PROGRESSIVE FARMER — 


bargains for You 


They go into 475,000 Farm Homes each Week 
Looking for good bargains, and they can be of help to you. 





If you want to sell they can also be of help. Write us for Rates 
for Advertising in our Classified Columns. 











Write the Nearest Office 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


DALLAS, TEXAS RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








WILL MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 


Small expense to start. 

You can do what others are doing. 
Your own back yard in town or country 
is an ideal spot. Let us tell you how. 


oo 


BEES 


bang | nang: Fer age you ay want to begin beekeeping. “Better 
beeen BB tn tg to keep your bees better. Our Big Catalog for you 
are experienced beekeepers. Tell us your occupation. 


The A. I Root Co., Box ss3, West Side Sta., Medina, 0. “Gee Sumucs 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Toys for the Baby 

HE first thing a baby does when you 

give him anything is to put it in his 
mouth, or try to at least. There have 
been many accidents 
frem toys. Toys are 
sometimes put to- 
gether by small taps 
or bolts. In such 
cases they are likely 
to come apart, for 
toys areoften drop- 
ped and we often 
find them in several 

, pieces. These small 
DR. REGISTER pieces are very liable 


to get into the throat or windpipe of the 














baby and choke it to death. Never give 
the baby a powder box that is full of 
powder to play with, as the lid is apt to 
come off and some toilet powders are 
very toxic if drawn into the lungs. In 
fact, any powder sucked into the baby’s 
lungs is very dangerous. An empty 
powder box thoroughly washed, makes a 
good plaything. 

Do not give babies things that are 
painted, for they would soon transfer 
paint from the toys to their stomach. 
Another thing about toys: They should be 
washable and stould have no sharp points 
or corners on them to punch the baby in 
the eye. Many babies have been made 
blind from accidents of this kind. Do not 
have too many playthings, for baby will 
play for hours with one or two well se- 
lected toys. 

Celluloid toys are very good for the 
baby to play with while being given his 


bath, because they float and thereby at- 
tract his attention from any discomforts 
of the bath. For general use, celluloid 
toys are not good; they break to pieces 
easily and are quite inflammable. 


Rubber toys are very good, being soft 
and easily washed. A string of large 
spools is a good thing for baby to play 
with. A clothes pin and a small tin pan 
to beat on are fine things to keep the 
baby amused. Avoid giving the baby 
wooly or hairy toys, as it is impossible to 
keep them clean. Toys should be of such 
a nature that they can be boiled. They 
should be washed or boiled often. 


Of course, I am spéaking of toys for 
the baby. After the baby gets to be a 
runabout, he can have a larger variety 
of toys. Even then, however, discretion 
should be used and he should not have 
toys that might be harmful. 
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“The result of precision 


construction is long life 77% 
and enduring good will’ 














life and flawless operation ...the re- 
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The Progressive Farme 


Why So Many Suicides? 
A READER wants to know why there 
“are so many suicides. This is 
an easy question but hard’ to answer 
The man with the sane mind had rather 
“bear the ills we have than fly to others 
we know not of.” From what we gather 
in the daily press, many people commit 
suicide on account of most trivial causes ; 
for example, a flapper commits suicide 
because she is not allowed to bob her 
hair; another because she is not allowed 
to roll her stockings; a man cuts his 
throat because he cannot start his car; 
or a lady shuffles off this mortal coil 
prematurely because her canary dies. The 
most frequent cause of suicide, however, 
throughout the world is poor health—not 
being in proper physical condition to 
stand the stress and strain of present 
day living. There is no dowbt but that 
an annual physical examination would 
prevent many suicides. We would thus 
find out in time many troubles that could 
be promptly checked by proper treatment. 


| GEORGIA COTTON CONTEST | 
| OFF TOA BIGSTART | 








HE More and Retter Cotton Per 
Acre contest, which was corducted 
by the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture last year, was so successful that it 
has been decided to conduct it this year 
on a bigger scale. Last year $1,000 was 
awarded to winners in the state contest 
and about $5,000 to winners in the 
county contests. The awards were made 
on the basis of the largest yields of cot- 
ton and net profit on five acres. Yield 
counted 60 per cent and net profit 40 per 
cent. 
This year $3,450 will be available for 
prizes in the state contest, divided as fol- 
lows :— 


to encourage production of big crops of 


~ Se MEE - i shiek ce@inainkedesdees $1,000 

x Sn UNE: os cic cocakwaaes oases 400 

‘\ ” ET UE... v cos Nedece otebacocenss . 2O 
ND UN hs caste vote 150 - 

EE Ee ei bieks Lise cedieabesade 1% 
944 Ten next highest, each ............ 50 : 
To the county having the largest DP 
~~ number of contestants to com- = 
plete the contest ...........+.--. 10 T 
Lag In addition to the above prizes, $750 2 
. .-, | will be awarded to contestants who use i 
o SS ee — navt,- | Varieties that grade one inch staple cr * 
- \ better. These prizes will be divided as th 
w follows :— - 
OAD MUGRO’ Wi ive cass cwsdwsbevacsseeute $250 R 
Re ngeree TRO TRU Foc acrearcccbacesetaciedce 150 = 

—s = . exe ~nrcocageanie oto a Bc dy by Fisher SO Sy.) cosdescbaievactesioes 100 
ae anton eet: cane CN LS OF — Ten next highest, each .......... » - 
2 . 3 Farmers who have cotton that will ‘ 
So much has been said and written about five ten-thousandths of an inch? That thirty- grade one inch staple or better may com- ~ 
the standards of accuracy to which the  threeadditionaloperationscannot vary more pete for prizes in both lists. In the first % 
Greater Oakland Six is built that “Oakland than three ten-thousandths of an inch? And list of prizes any length staple may com- on 
inn super-precision” has becomealmostanevery- that three ten-thousandths of an inch is one pete. x 
day phrase. thirtieth the thickness of an average human The following is a list of contributors 1 
Owners, in discussing the car’s flashing hair? for state prizes this: year :— 
acceleration and buoyant smoothness... Yet, after all, what if they do not know it? Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu- 
mechanics, when explaining the why of its What if they do not even care that Oakland POP owed aon CT emake = hinged 2. 
infrequent repairs and adjustments— has invested millions for laboratories and Gene fs os oa vaccececsacchodtnacontcd evel 1,000 ‘ 
Sisp * ® French Potash Society .........seeeeeeeess 500 a 
—and even women, when exclaiming over pe ame tomake pe comereed ape oe for Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 20.25... 500 a 
Oakland’s steadinessand steeringease— ‘*¢ "rst time ina car of Vakland's price: Atlantic Cotton Association .........+:++++ 250 yea 
sooner or later use the words “super-precis- Allthey are concerned with is results ... the i eae site Pass sche ie ies Se ge ~ 
ion,” or others very similar. But we wonder, _resultof precision construction, which is long The object of the cotton contest is not Hf 


sometimes, if the users of that SEDAN 


cotton, nor to encourage production of 


sult of rigidly controlled quality, ; . 
cotton to the exclusion of other things. 


which is lasting owners satisfaction 





the Oakland engine alone, eigh- 
teen operations are held tolimits of 


that in the manufacture of 


phrase really appreciate its pro- 
found significance. Do they know 10 Q5 


will! 


... the result of enduring value, 
which is Oakland’s enduring good 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six, $775 to $975. Pontiac 


Six Commercial Cars, $585 to $770. All prices at factory. 


Delivered prices include 


minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





AKLAND SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS ~< «“y WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 





The object is to encourage the use of 
methods of production that will guaran- 
tee the farmer a profit on the acres of 
land planted. 

E. C. WESTBROOK, 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia 


| State College of Agriculture. 


5 


DISPATCH from Rome ° says: 

“Undaunted by the cares and wor- 
ries of seven ministers’ jobs which he 
now holds, Mussolini has set himself to 
gain fame as a raiser of prize-winning 
wheat. It was learned May 2 that he 
has entered a small farm he owns near 
Forli in the wheat raising competitions 
promoted by the Minister of National 
Economy.” 
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BECHANGE | department. Each in 
rates. An advertisemen 

State ptalnty 
what editions you 
wish to uss. 








4 
Si rece corer tae aevnaihaie 
number amount counts as ‘have 
t for four weeks will cost four times what one week 





Day many 


Impreved Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 on sae 
Beatright, Alma, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 
Guarantee full count end prompt 








per 
shipment. 


thousand. 
Williams 





and Baltimore: 100, 50c; 300, §1; 2 
1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 5,000, $1.50 per ; 10,000 
or over, $1 per 1,000, express. Hills Farm, 
Panama , Ma 






































Address A 























thou- 
Plants 





Wilson’s certified Bunch Porto Rico Potate 
Ce Le, ee Sa ee See 
with order. J. B. Wilson, G 


* Cash 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








__ {FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | : Sa 





ALABAMA 





LOWNDES COUNTY: 


424 acres; this is the famous lime land in 
Lowndes County, just 2% miles from small 
town; 150 acres under cultivation; land 
gently rolling with good pasture and run- 
ning water; has 5S-room house, 2 tenant 
houses; one million feet of short leaf pine 
timber... Price $8,500.00. Easy terms. 


AUTAUGA COUNTY: 


53 acres; large colonial house, 12 rooms, 
in fine condition, wide front porch up- 
stairs and down; large living room with 
open hall and stairway; screened porch 
in rear; ideal for dairy and truck farm. 
30 acres level land under cultivation; about 
7 acres in orchard. Schools, store and 
churches adjoining; fine community. Price 
$4,000, on liberal terms. 


We specialize in farm lands in tracts of 
4), 80 and 120 acres. Liberal 

















J. W. Altman, Aima, ee Porte Bicans, 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 6.000 or 
Prompt service. 






















believe all ad ge be Soybeans in 
our are honest responsible, but we 
ao ee ee ee eS ea 

































































more, $1.25 per 1,000, 
stpaid ~—— amet i ooo.” y ass: 3000 600" = BEANS 
post . press : ‘ ane 
Sod. Porto ‘ico and. Bie Sram Bante, Tee Der over, $1 1,000. Southeasteen P . Pitts, Ga Mung Beans for sale, Oollins & Liver, Gallion, 
1,000, at 2%; postage extra. Ciyattville 
- t Oo. are oe ca Waal GENUINE PORTO RICO Soybeans. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. €. 
athane ants. —Charles , frostproof, 7“ shi City 
by pre; 500 plants $1.10; 1,000 plants $2. Potato plants: $2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at Grain Co., Norfolk, Va. — mes 
Toren. collect, $1 thousand. #. H. Green & Sons $1.75. First class plants, full count and aga pr a XT} seo 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ge. promot chiguante, shoctately saprenyed. Fred. Heil ‘ae 2 See = 
Leading varieties Cabbage, Collard and ‘Tomato e are reliable, have your banker leok 
plants 100, 30c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25. Porto Rico us up. Cornfield Bean seed: 2 pounds delivered, 60c. Geo. 
Potato plants, state inspected $2, 1,000; all postpaid. Bauerlein, Talladega, Ala. 
tentnen Poem. Lovisten. So. AMERICAN PLANT CO. Certified Laredo Soybeans, $8 bushel. John @ot- 
Millions ‘Tomato plants ready. Fine market and Alma, Ga. meyer, Williamsburg, Va. 
conning sarieien, pocked. autis- Dublin Seed Company, Dublin, Georgia. — Marly 
faction guaranteed. Sweet ——— 25 thousand, 
Old Dominion Plant Oo, Waycross Porto Dee Potate giants, $1.25 per ne. ations ce es Vets Beene, $1.50 wb a 
upwards, per Prompt shipment. Feur thousand bushe! = = Se 
_,imsvecied Porto Rico Potato slants now $1.58 the to offer. Morris & Dunn Plant Co., Pine Grove, Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga, 
500; 500, $1.25; 1,000, Large quantities jower. Perto ~— Potato treated: For Sale.—Pure, sound and clean Laredo | out ng 
Write for os Gubeeee 4 and Pepper plants. 1,000, ; 5,000 or more at $1.75 thousand. Alli de- $2.25 per bushel, f.0.b. Shellman, Ga. Z. 
BE. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. livered. Cash with order. ae H, Crisp, Fender, Ga. Shellman, Ga. 
Millions Porto Rican Potato plants. Postpaid Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, dipped. 1,000 Buchanan's Laredo —Have no — for 
1.35; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $12. Express ai Looe postpaid $1.85; 10,000, $13.50, ot d Can hay production. Bushel Catalegue free. uchan- 
2.25: 10,000, $20. Tomatoes, re: 200, ate ~ at once. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala an’s, Memphis, 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Mxpress: # Satisfac- ship 4,000 I od Ear Veivets: 
tion guaranteed. Conger Plant Co.. Tifton, Ga. a... — tes plants for $5.25. — $1.50 ~ + waned ee A a —k, Ct, 
~ Sehroer’s Reliable a een shipment. oe Lng order received. Williams Plant Co., Baxley, J. pe Tennille, Ga. 
Potato plants, genuine, treated inspected Porto Rico, + Velvet 31.35 fob 
Ear Big Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Pump- Porto Rican Potato plants : Early Speckled Beans, $1.85 bushel, fob. 
- . superior quality; large or shipping peint, cash with order; in two-bushel ‘bags. 
kin Yam: $2 per 1,000. Tomato plants; June Pink. ders prepaid, $1.25 thousand. Capacity Solomon & Oates, Headland, Aia. 


ny Best, Florida Special, Stone and Greater Baltimore; 
50c; $1; 1,000, $1.50. 3 














Low prices. King, Buby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimento and 
terms. Write for literature and special Cayenne; 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 500, $2; 1,000, = 
lists of Farm Bargains. Beauty Eggplants same ce a8 peppers. Onion, 
co and <3 — per #! 000. We oy 4 first 
7 ry class plants only, make prompt pment, an oO not 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY substitute Pay little more and iat what re 
onde . . want and what you need. roer ‘arms, h 
301 Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. dosta, Ga. 
FLOWERS 5 
Phone 3-2327 
Twenty-four beautiful flowering C twelve va- 
rieties, dollar prepaid. Catalog. “William Jordan, 
GEORGIA Baldwin Park, Calif. 
Homeseekers eae, —Write us for booklet about TOES 
we a. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. ere 





PLANTS | 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 


$1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $1.25. Pepper 
Barber Plant Co., Baxley Ga. 


Well rovted Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000, $1.80 
4,000 collect $4.60. Hoke Deen, Baxley, Ga. 


prepaid ; 

C.o.d. “Plants, not promises."” Cabbage, Onion, 

Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Potato: $2, 1,000. 
aldesta, Ga, 


Sexton Co. .w 


C.0.d.—Leading varieties Tomato, Cabbage and On- 
fons: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Sweet Pepper: 100, S35; 
1,000, $2. EB. W. Ga. 


Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage plants, $2 








Potato planta: 
$2. Tomatoes $1. 




















thousand, you pay postage. J. J. Johns, Wavwsau, 
Florida. 

Tomate, Cabbage and Onion plants $1, 1,000. Porte 
Rico Potato plants $2, 1,000. Clark Plant Coe., Thom- 
asville, Ga. 

Ae Rico Potato, Ruby King and Pimiento Pep- 

collect: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Thom 


bsville Ptant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Premium Late Flat te Met March planted; 
large Plants: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25. Prompt ship- 
ment. Progress Plant Co., pF ma Ga. 
Porto Ricans and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.50, 
1,000. Tomatoes: $1.25, 1,000; postpaid. Good plants, 
Chanelor, Seville, Ga. 














Cabbage, Tomato and Onion plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
_, = Big — Jersey Potatoes: 500, 


Porto 
750; 1,000, $1.25. Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 
Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 
lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
*plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 


“Buy your inspected Potato draws and Tomato 
— from Prof. Weughtel, Homeland, Ga. Twenty 

years experience fits me to grow a better plant. Prices 
very reasonable. 








Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
8. J. Padgett. Coffee, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1, 1 
1,000; f.0.b. Lenox, Ga. 








000; 5,000 up, 90c, 
John Walker. 








Nancy Hall Potato plants: $2, 1,000, delivered in 
2,000 lots. L. J. Young, Chipley, Pla. 
For + 


Sale.—Porte Rico Potate Fang $1.25 per 1.000, 
f.o.b. aay Ga. J. R. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: ay 1,000; 5,000 and 
up, $1.25. H. B. Stone, Baxley, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Le Aa $0 thousand. 
Ready now. W. J. Carter, 

Certified Porto Bicos: 1,000, tae 
Oakdale Farm, Box 50, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











5,000, $12. 


express not 
half miblion daily, Quick service. Baxley Brokerage 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 





inspected Perto Rican Potato plants, 
; 5,000 or more, $1.25. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Boatright Plant 
Farms, Baxley. Ga. 


Improved Porto Rican Potate plants now ready. 
May delivery, $1.45 per thousand; 5,000 lots, 7%. 
Guarentee good plants or your money back. » & 
Hughes, Rockingham, , Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato _ wlante, government in- 
Spected, 76 or more, 
Satisfactory guaranteed with prompt shipments. G. A. 
Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


“Th mproved Parto Rico | Potato planta, government in- 


Government 
1.40 1 














spected: one thousand $1.50; five thousand er more, 
$1.35 thousand. ag shipments guaranteed. J. J 
Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 





Porto Rican Potato plants, finest quality, $1.08 
sund delivered your mail box, prepaid. Half million 
daily. Quickest service; cash with order. Bullard 
Brothers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 

Sweet Potate Plants.—Porte Rico ; 
certified seed. 1,000, $2.25, postpaid. 5,000 or over, 
$1.75 1,000; 10,000 or over, $1.50 1,000; by express 
Hills Fruit Farm, Seneme City, Fla 


Genuine I ied pink and yellow Porto Rican Po- 
tato plants: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.25 per 1,000. 
Government + sted, chemically treated. Now ready. 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 














— we Porto Rieo plants, $1.75 thousand, de- 

livered. Tucker, Rt. 10, Cullman, . 
ery Porto Rican Potato plants: 

5.000 or more $1. D. B. 


Government i 
$1.50, 1,000. W. 





1,000, $1.25; 
Moore, Pitts, Ga. 


nepected Porto Rico Potato plants: 
B. McGlohon, Bristol, Ga. 


‘orto Rico Potato plants, “= per thousand, post- 
ms oy W. H. Stringfellow, 2, Ashland, Ala. 


Inspected Porto Rico a 2.35, 000, postpaid. 
Plants ready now. W. G. Anderson, eo By Ala. 


Potato plants $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 lots $1.35. Pep- 
per $2; Tomato $1. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rican per 


























Potato plants, $1.25 thousand. 
Guarantee shipment. G. L. Steediey, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Porto Le Potate plants, $1.75 per thousand. Full 
coumt and prompt shipment guaranteed. J. I. ‘Turner, 
Coffee, Ga 

Guaranteed pure Inspected Potato plants, leading 
varieties, $2 delivered. Ready. James Chauncey, 
Screven, Ga. 

Eliminate risk; use pure strain certified Porto Rico 
re t $1.50 per 1,000, ‘Thomson Seed Farms, 

Oy 4. 





Improved Porto Rieo Potate plants; inspected, treat- 
ed; $1.65 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.50. B. F. Willard, 
Baxley, Ga, 


Ricans, Naney Halls and Marly 
to "plants: $1.40 1, 

more, $1.10 per 1,000. Prompt service; 

G 


; 6,000 or 
satisfaction 
guaranteed, Altman Plant Co., Alma. Ga. . 





Mung Beans, we 50 per ee: 
Write for prices other 
Stone’s Seed a, Bolla — 
Cheiee Seed Velvet Beans, Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo . Write us for prices. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


ey half “— 
garden 














Otootan Soybeans planted after grain make won- 
derful crops of hay. Pure, clean and sound seed, $3 
per bushel. Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, Ga. 

Beautifully eu Bilexi Seybeans, in 
2%-bushel bags, $1.90 per bushel, f.0.b. estuntenten. 
Marett Farm & Sood Company. Westminster, 8. C. 

Cheaper now than ever before never so 
cheap again. Small 
Velvets $1 oe ae ee Biloxis $2.25; 


fer our 
quantity prices and our “Cireular ‘of Valuable Infor 


mation About New Varieties of Soybeans.” We guar- 
antee senisfastion Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, 
St. «. 





BEGGARWEED 


Plant Beggarweed for hay and pasture, in all your 
groves, truck lands and watermélon fields as well as in 
yout corn and peanuts when you lay ing 
E after your other crops saves buying nitro- 
gen in your fertilizer and adds res bumus to the soil 

necessary to make the other f materials of 
ane value. Write for information. Chas, F. .Leach, 
Monticello, Fila. 











CANE 
African Cane seed; sold 
gallon itast raat 4 pounds plants acre, $1 delivered. 
Diamond Hill Farm, Level 





State certified Early Triumph Sweet Potate planw 
now ready. Disease resistant, earliest, heaviest pro- 
ducer, Express $1.50 per thousand, f.o-b. here; parcel 
post, $2.00 delivered. Wwe do not ship outside Ala- 
bama. L. T. Bhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Millions certified Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Dooley 
Potato plants at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more at $1.75 
per 1,000. ‘Tomato plants: 100, 30c; $1.25; 1,000 
SR + ey we’ Quick shipment guaranteed. ‘= 
Rt. Cullman, Ala. 











Potato lant 5 varieties ; Porto Rico, Naney 
Hall, Nerton Yams, Beauti 

proof ability to handle 
your order satisfactorily. Write Alphonso Jvhusen, 
Rockingham, Ga. 








Sweet Potato Pilants.—-We now have four of the 
best varieties. Nong. Hall, Long Vine Porto Rican: 
Tie; 300, $1 600, $1.60; 1,000, $8; 5,000, 
aIts0. 10, 10,000, $27.50: 20,000, $50. Big pon lowe 
Bunch Porto Rican, two new and fine 088 : 
100, $1; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, 
$18.50; 16,000, $34; ae. $60, All stock post paid 
or express paid. fer folder on ato plants. 
J. A. Bauer, Lock to 38, Judsonia, 
TOMATOES 





Millions Perte Rico plants, $1.40 thousand; 5,000 
up, $1.25 thousand; cash. Southeastern Plant Farm, 
Baxley, Ga. 


Tomato plants, Stone, Redfiel Dost - 
paid: 1 og $1.35; 500, 700. 
, Ca 


Recleaned Barty ‘Red Top, 1 $-¢ g: Barty Amber, #: $2: 
Orange, $2 
wih atder tom Oh tr ‘Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, 
Memphis, Tenn 








CORN 
Registered, bm | selected Neal's ty Prize 
winning field in Bast $2.50 bushel. Crib 
selected $2. J. W. Davia, Birchwood, Tenn. 





COTTON 


Buchanan's nea and Half Cotton Seed.—WiM pro 
oy more to 











CROTALARIA 
For x. —Crotalaria seed, 1 pound; 76000 
on oun. Crotalaria 
returns 5 erie -organic matter 

















(Classified ads pon on next page) 





To Remove Varnish From Old Furniture 











SOME VARNISH 
REMOVER AT 
THE PAINT STORE 


YESSIR-MR. BAR tT Now 


PLOOK -THIS 
HERE'LL TAKE 








IT TAKE FLYPAPER 
erry qn PANTS 




















d, Matchless, 
John B. Pope, Fitz- 
a 


BY MIXING: 
& § PARTS WATER GLASS 
i I PART 403, S50DALYE 
& 1 PART AMMONIA 



















THIS WILL DISSOLVE 
THE OLD VARNISH 
























Ares 











548° (18) 
Etarmers’ Exchange 
PEANUTS 
North Carolina Runner variety, farmers stock, good 
seed, 96 pound bag $6.50. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, 
PEAS 





pee Peas, moderate prices, Write F, G. Rood, 





For Re red ee Lees and Velvet Beans. ' 





Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, 
Dublin, Georgia.—Sound 
bushel, 


Dublin Seed ae 
mixed Field Peas, $1.75 
All varieties Field Peas. Write for seed price list. 
‘al Sandersville, Ga. 


Murphy & Palmer, 




















Booth Chicks. — 7c From Missouri's largest 


est 
to 318 eggs yearly. State accredi 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 


ANCONAS 


Ancona : $8.75, 25; mL 50; $13, R. 
$1.50, Kg Catalog. ens $1.50; 
Blair Egg Farm, Wiggins, ines 

roe 








Eggs 
cocks $2.50. 





LEGHORNS 


500 12-weeks-old 8. C. White Leghorn 
tale at $1 each, delivered. W. L. Futral, 





pullets for 
Goodwater, 





Estes-Hollywood White Leghorn cockerels, carrying 
310-336 egg blood. Beautiful specimens reasonably 
priced. Dr. E. H. Lindsay, Altoona, Ala. 

Pullets, White Leghorns.—High eam a stock. Low 
prices if ordered immediately. Many thousand fine 
birds to one. Write today. Seagle Poultry . 

‘enn. 






































| SHALL WE SIDE-DRESS? 





SIDE-DRESSING of cotton usually 

means an application of a quickly 
available nitrogenous material such as 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or 
calcium nitrate. Here and there some 
farmers use special analyses of complete 
fertilizers for this purpose that run high 
in nitrogen. Whether it will pay to side- 
dress cotton when the price of cotton is 
comparatively low is a question which 






























































Peas.—Best quality. Brabham $2.25 bushel; Irons Morristown : : . * 
$3; Iron and Brabham mixed $1.90: Clays $1.10: ~totiywood- a iene iw: 38 being considered doubtless by quite a 
Mixed Peas $1.60. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. chicks: $12, 100 up. 1 12 weeks cock ereis, pullets priced number of cotton growers. The idea, of 

RAP ow. ng hens lf price st a ° 
= Sandy, Box wv, Stuarts Draft, Va. course, is to hold down the cost of 

Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Greatest forage crop . 
for young stock. 10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Buchan- ORPINGTONS producing cotton. 
an’s, For Sale.—Buff a fa eight weeks old, ; + 3 

Tenn. ; eee oC ee ee, While it is true that a farmer cannot 
SAGRAIN oy apply as much fertilizer when cotton is 

Sagrain og S ce lots cheaper. J. M. Th ‘ PLYMO ROCKS 1 : . h 1 ie high 3 . 
Spring City, Excellent strain Barred Rock eggs, $1.75 sitting. ow in price as when it 1s high in price 
nna 5 mt prevaid 50c; per bushel $2.50. N._C. Mauldin, ante Miss. before reaching the peak of profitable 

Parks’ purebred Rocks; 2 sittings $2.25, H 
= ED ona: “tae m.. aed “Mriuatni _ returns, as a rule farmers did not apply 
“Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; ecarified Barred Rocks.—Eggs now per 15 soveett. Extra 
fine cockerels, $5 to $7.50 2. Free circular. I. 
Clover, 25%, Pure. $9.00. Bags free, George Hosmer, 4210 Beech Si, Birmingham, Ala. PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. be ave you? Adam 
as, ean. Calum Arsenate — Mixed, Cl ays $1.75; WYANDOTTES Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, — 
PL ays an igpoorwi. rabhams Jersild’s a strain White Wyandottes, bred Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
and Irons $2. Calcium arsenate Te pound. C. P. for eggs, ‘meat and beauty since 1905. Heduced price linean). ‘Registered Patent Lawyer, 682 McGill, Bids. 
Daniel's Bons, Waynesboro, ‘Ga. On cers. chicks, pullets and breeders, Catalog free. Washington, D. C. Honorable’ methods. «. 
eter_Jersild, ey, Als. Patents.—Time counts in — for patents. Don’t 
POULTRY AND EGGS PEA FOWL model for inethactions “or” write: for, free book,“ itow 
‘or ons or ‘or ~ 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va to Obtain a Patent’ * and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form. 
Ww aati . % a c E Yo charge for information on how to 
BABY CHICKS ‘ rented Peafowls. Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, a strictly ¥ : eet 
—Tancred White Leghorns 9c; Barred Ply- ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered P 
eae Eo Reds, llc. Palmetto Poultry Farms, DUCKS—GEESE ent Attorney, 77-M Security Bank Building (airectiy 
——————— ish 00, 90: Prize Winners.—Fawn ond white Indien, Runner Stee ret from Pots ), Washington. D. 
Rooks, Reds, Eng ih Leghorns: ' * ducks lay 10 months the y Eggs: $1.50; 100, SPRAY MATERIALS 
June $8.50. Heavy mixed $8.50; prepaid; live delivery. $9 postpaid. Zadie Park: ‘aeneaen a. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand spray and 
TURKEYS dust materials and have sound fruit. J. W. Woolfolk 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy 1 
$6.25 hundred up. 


Leading 
breeds. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 


ayers. 
Catalog free. 
ansas. 





Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 40 cents each, J. W. 
Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 





DErsNons TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our trapnest records pe § ae e gs year- 
ly. Real layers backed bonafde high 
records, not claims. Ky le vestanent that 
puts you in a ultry business paying 
worth while profits. Our prices within 
reach of all. Chick prices reduced after 
May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 

Vitality Chicks.—State accredited Rocks, Reds, Wy- 
5 ; Leghorns, 10c. Free book. 
Appleton City Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 








“Half-Price Chicks.—We have cut our prices almost 
in two. All kinds. Quick ree co 
catalog free. State Hatchery, Box 719, 
Butler, Mo. 





UNUSUAL LOW MAY-JUNE 
PRICES 


Edwards’ Ideal Chicks now reatest 
value ever offered poultry raisers. Leading 
varieties. Missouri Accredited. Proven 


high eproducers Write for special Ma 
June price list and free catalog. Edwards’ 
Chick Hatchery, Box J-50, Springfield, 
Missouri. 





Purebred Chicks, 74%c up. Leading breeds. Best 
laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 
Tilustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., 

Box 305, Clinton. Mo. 


“Limited number of purebred chicks for “May 7th 
delivery. Most popular strains Leghorns and Barred 
Rocks, $13 per hundred. Order now. Williams 
Hatchery, Wetumpka, Ala. 


8 CENTS = =, A 











Company, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Buchanan's Sodium Fluosilicate.—Almost 100 








| LIVESTOCK ee ee 





BERKSHIRES 
Berkshire pigs. Fox Brothers, Sevierville. Tenn. 











Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Ri , Va, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





oe. cholera immune ge Digs, Jersey cows. 
Loggi 


geins, Somerville, Ten 
ered Durocs, all ages cs sex ; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 8. 





cholera im- 


a 
mune. Latta, Som- 
erville, 





POLAND-CHINAS 


For Sale.—Big Type Poland China pigs. W. V. 
Summerville, Aliceville, Ala. 

Registered Big Type Poland China pigs, 2 months 
old, 11 in litter, $10. Few bred sows and service 
geass: cholera immuned. . T. Newton, Saulsbury, 
‘enn. 


Registered, cholera immune, Big Type Poland China 
pigs, two and one-half months old; good breeding and 
good Digs: $12.50 each. Address G. M. Campbell, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. 

JERSEYS 

of Merit stock; accredited 

Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

















Bulls, heifers; 
herd. Mount Pleasant 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls; 
a few females, purebreds and grades. Service boars, 
spring pigs. Farm, Horn Lake, Miss. 
DOGS 


Registered Collie puppies. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. 














TOBACCO 
Buy Your Cigars Direct.—50 Aspirations, prepaid, 
a>. gteons wanted. Havana Smokehouse, Home- 
. Ga. 








Tobacco, postpai Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10. $2. 50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 





omespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
Smoking: 10, $1.50. swe free. Pay 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Kentucky eweetleaf, mellow with 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50; antes 2. 
Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Old_ Kentucky Tobacco.—10-pound packages, chew- 
ing, $2; smoking, $1.50; weak smoking, $1; plus post- 
yom Pay your postmaster when received. Wm. Keown, 

skin, Ky. 


Guaranteed H 
$1; 10, $1.75. 
when received. 














Tobacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 er $1.40; 10 pounds $2. 50." Smoking, 5 pounds 
$i: 10 pounds $1.90. Very mild emebion. 10 — 

1.60, Reference, Bank of Sharon. B. Adams. 
Renta Tenn. 





Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.40; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. at vgs with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciat iness, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
ou: M Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 











weietistered Rip-Rap Pointer dogs. V. 8. Culwell, tet Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
or, baal you get permanent government position. Write him 
Collie pups, 6 blood. immediately. 


weeks old; guaranteed full 
ee $5. J. L. Smith, Pine Valley, Miss. 


istered White Collie puppies of very finest breed- 
‘B10 to $15 each. Ernest Sherman, Summerdale, 











a 
00% de! 
EMPIRE HATCH RY 
Box P, Hogansville, Ga. 





May prices certified chicks; 100 saqpaceen $10; 


White Rocks, 
Grpingtone, Anconas, | $13; Brahmas $15; Wired $8. 
postal Oona free. Dixie Poultry f J = 
2, Brenham, Texas. : 
SLASHING PRICE REDUCTIONS 
STATE ACCREDITED QUALITY 
VITALITY-BRED CHICKS 
6 TO 12 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 
Wonderful breeding for high egg produc- 
tion. Prompt 100% live delivery. satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Order from 4" or write 
for catalog. 








100 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns .....$5.00 $9 $42.50 
pnroess, Bf. Leghorns ..... 5.50 10 47.50 
Reds, Barred Rocks ........ - 6.00 11 50.00 
Wh. Rocks, Buff Orps. ..... 6.50 12 57.50 
Wh. and S. L. Wyandottes.. 6.50 12 57.50 


Bik. Minorcas, . Orp. ... 7.00 13 62.50 
Heavy Assorted ............. 5.00 9 

Assorted, All Breeds . . 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 





TRS bred German Police dog puppies, registered 
- purchaser’s name. Chevy Chase Farm, Hunts- 
ie, Ala. . 


MISCELLANEOUS ~—E| 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


New Tires.—Highest quality; ezs's, International, 
$5.50; 29x4.40, Gillette, $7.25. iipeat 2.0.4. Georgia 
Wholesale Tire Co., Statesboro, 
BEES—BEE GPPLIES 
Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 


Miss. 

CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free eaios 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 
Kansas. 

HONEY 

Pure Honey, direct from producer. 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, 


mouth, Ky. 
ICE BOXES 





























Also Sweet 
Fal- 








Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an 
mechanic and get a good > 
yow is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Fruit Trees for aie. — some wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Sell Fruit trees and ranneatals for Griffin Nur- 
series. A. J. Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. Ss ~~ profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Bibles. Books, Maps, ee Mottoes, always sell 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample a ge free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents.—Genuine broadcloth novelty Shirts for wear 
with or without coats. Great summer sellers. Write 
quick for territory and free samples. Cincinnati Shirt 
Company. Lane 1828, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















aoe Articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma 

















Large Ice Boxes made especially for farm homes 
and stores to. cool milk, cream and bottled drinks. 
We can save you $25 to $30 on a box. Write today. 
Stahl & Stroud, Kinston, N. C. 


Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mope. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 

Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 














Dept. 101, Clinton, Mo =| KODAK FINISHING 
Baby chicks k is, Ruff M Films developed, printed. Better service, superior 
3 a ak haa ie a Brown - results. Dickerson Studio, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
9c each. Prices apply on 100 or_ more. Roll Films Developed Free.—Film packs developed 


take needles chances? 

They cost you but little more than the ordi- 

nary, and they are from blood tested, closely culled, 

flocks. 100% live arrival. Prepaid post. 

Write or wire Blue Ribbon Hatchery, 
hatchery in Georgia. 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 
truthful advertising, the famous ‘Trail’s End - strain 
was founded. They originated from 
> By Ry Rd 307 eggs in 365 
Chicks these iy comb breeders, 
aa guaranteed world’s greatest lay- 
Giants, and best 
also, One million ebicks for 1927. 
of epenenials 


ease ae 


¢.0.d, 
Atlanta, Ga. Oldest 





l5c; prints 3e to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. os 

Free developing of roll films, High glossy prints, 
8c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 





Agents Wanted.—Men and women to make to $5 to 
10 daily; orders in home. Pleasant work. 
our profit starts immediately. Write at «ance for 
omar | mg 309 American Trust Building, Birming- 
ham, 

Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 a selling te ay 


Etablished 35 
Rusler Co., Box C-11, 





Particulars free. 
Johnstown, Ohio, 





Birmingham, Ala. 
MUSICAL 
Bargain in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 
Pianos. Write for prices if you want to save money, 
E. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Remnant Bundle containing 20 yards of fine h— 
goods such as’ gingham, 








best grade domestic, 
weekly y ier lists i scrap bundice, 


Agents.—New plan, makes easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
— 560 _ Seaeewrey, New York. 





of the name and not 


atraid’ ta to work “rll “bet you. $50 you can’t work for 
— j days and earn lees than $200. ‘Think I’m 

bi ne Se ot oe ee 
der Box sells on o-. 


Won 
best ome ition in Amerie, “mets 
Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, P 


The Progressive Farmer 
enough fertilizers to get maximum re- 
turns when crop prices were high and 
most of them would not be applying 
enough even now,-if they followed their 
usual practices. Therefore, it is quite 
generally true that at the present price 
of cotton, top-dressings of fertilizer in 
the usual amounts recommended, will be 
advisable. 

There are conditions where it would 
not be advisable to make side-dressings 
of nitrogen, such as exist where the cot- 
ton land has received a large application 
of well rotted barnyard manure, or 
where cétton follows alfalfa or where it 
follows a legume turned under. Though 
organic sources of nitrogen such as these 
are not as quick acting as the mineral 
and synthetic forms of nitrogen, the fact 
that they have been in the soil long 
enough to decay and release their nitro- 
gen for crop use, makes these sources 
fairly adequate. 

If the fertilizer applied at time of 
planting had all or a greater part of its 
nitrogen derived from one of the mineral 
sources, there is a possibility that on 
sandy soils especially considerable leach- 
ing of nitrogen has taken place that 
should be replaced by a side application. 
Even on lands with clay foundation, ni- 
trogen loss may occur through erosion 
or leaching through the surface soil to 
lower levels. 

But aside from replacing leaching loss, 
there is a growing tendency of farmers 
to withhold some of the nitrogen at plant- 
ing time, to use it as a side application 
with the idea in mind that largest re- 
turns from nitrogen can be obtained by 
that method of its use. Whatever may 
be the facts about it, there is no doubt 
that the loss through leaching is lessened 
by not putting all the nitrogen on at 
time of planting. 

A pertinent fact which all experiment 
stations have developed in recent years 
is that cotton growers have not been us- 
ing as much nitrogen as they should. 
Whereas 8-4-4, 10-4-4, or 12-4-4 fer- 
tilizers have been regarded as widely 
applicable for cotton, it has developed 
that where the nitrogen percentage has 
run to 6 per cent bigger yields and big- 
ger profits have followed. Therefore, 
there is a growing tendency on the part 
of experiment station authorities to ad- 
vise more nitrogen in the mixed fertili- 
zers or else a side-dressing to bring up 
the nitrogen percentage of applied plant 
food to a higher level. 

The .general recommendations of agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
for side-dressings of cotton are to use 
100 to 150 pounds per acre of mineral or 
synthetic nitrogen such as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, or calcium nitrate. 

It is now considered by all Southern 
investigators that the best time to make 
side dressings, in view of the threat of 
the boll weevil, is when the squares of 
the cotton begin to appear. 

C. A. WHITTLE. 


| STATION WAPI PROGRAM | 


EN programs will be broadcast from 

radio station WAPI during the week 
beginning May 16. These will include 
music, lectures, and special features by 
extension workers and faculty members 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Six of these programs will begin at 
12 o’clock noon, three will be at night, 
and one a twilight program Saturday af- 
ternoon. The noon hour programs will 
feature vocal and instrumental music, 
agricultural talks, and lectures of general 
interest. 

The night programs will be broadcast 
Tuesday and Thursday nights beginning 
at 8 o'clock, and Friday beginning at 
9:30. The one beginning at 5 p. m., Sat- 
urday will be known as the twilight pro- 
gram. 

This station operates on a wave length 
of 461 meters, or 650 kilocycles, and is 
broadcasting: by permission of the Fed-~ 
eral Radio Commission. P.O. DAVIS. 
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May 14, 1927 


Will pass through Continen- 
tal Gins this year. Planters 
in Egypt, India, Russia, Mex- 
ico, Australia, Central and 
South America, and our own 
Southland will take their 
cotton to the nearest— 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


The reason? Better ginning, 
bigger profits earned by fine 
sample, clean seed and @ 
large lint output. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 








YX cannot build up your 
flock of poultry from a bet- 
ter foundation than on that of 
the quality, health and vigor of 


Smith Hatched 
Chicks 


bmg ae pet ,000 furnishes more fresh 
rand oxygen to every throu 
its forced draft principle of nae 
tion than any other type of incubator. 
That’s why Smith Hatched Chicks 
are better, that’s why so many 
hatcherymen have built their success 
on Smith performance. 


if don’t know Smith 
eeckowtnonas sak eaeoet 


Smith Incubator Company 








1989 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





DOES NOT ‘COVER 


OUR GU REAL ESTATE AD- 


VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 


_ FORE PURCHASING. 





| POULTRY NOTES FOR MAY 


ANY chicks in the South die as a 





result of eating sand containing 
clay. Cut alfalfa, clover, hay seed, or 
some forage crop should be used to 


cover sand in the brooder house the first 
two weeks. Cut alfalfa or clover are 
best because they are high in needed vita- 
mines. There is little danger of chicks 
eating enough sand to hurt them after 
three weeks of age: 
Cackleburs.— Many of 
hays and some of our ranges contain 
cockleburs in large numbers. Chickens 
foolishly eat these burs with disastrous 
results. It may be possible to remove 
burs from throats of chicks when no- 
ticed. However, many chicks die from 
the stoppage of the digestive system after 
eating burs. Care should be exercised to 
use only bur-free hay and every effort 
should be made to prevent bur-producing 
plants from maturing on the ranges. 


Holding Chicks in Boxes.—The prac- 
tice of removing chicks from the incu- 
bator as soon as dried off and holding 
them in shipping boxes until old enough 
to feed is becoming more and more 
common in many sections of the South. 
This practice is especially popular where 
forced draft machines are used. In ship- 
ping boxes, chicks are comfortable, quiet, 
and sleep and rest most of the time. 
There is no danger of chilling, overheat- 
ing, or drying out as in the machines. 
Chicks placed in the brooders 24 hours 
after hatching are inclined to be restless 
and are likely to overeat on sand and 
litter or start toe picking. Less work, 
expense, and better chicks result from 
this practice. 

May Chicks.—It is generally believ- 
ed that May chicks will not live in the 
South. Heavy mortality in the past has 
caused this belief, but this is largely due 
to#improper management. Baby chicks 
need a hover temperature of 95 degrees 
the first two weeks. May chicks are 
often chilled because we neglect to fur- 
nish the necessary heat. The hot mid- 
day sun also causes heavy mortality to 
chicks under three weeks of age. Young 
chicks should be kept confined to shade 
during the middle of the day until three 
or four weeks old. Young chicks should 
never be forced out in the hot sun. 


J. H. WOOD. 


our native 


ee ne — 


me. HAPPY FARM GIRL | 


(nS 


MOTHER in a half-interested way 
permitted her 12-year-old daughter 
to join the peultry club and now con- 
fesses that she was annoyed by the “in- 
quisitiveness” born of her daughter’s 
thirst for knowledge and experience. 
When the purebred eggs finally hatched 
and the young chicks had been given 
every needed care, this little girl went to 
her mother with a voice vibrant with 
emotion and eyes with a light in them 
that her mother had never seen there. 
With hands tightly clasped on her breast 
this little girl said, “Oh, Mother, are 
they really mine, mine—all of them?” 
The fact that a child owns something 
and is responsible for its care and de- 
velopment will do much both to educate 
the child in the sense of acquiring in- 
formation and to train him or her for 
meeting responsibility. Long live the 
“4-H” work and workers! 





|THE WEEVIL PLAYS ‘POSSUM | 


(Concluded from page 8) 


captured April 27 in Gainesville, and the 
next in Aucilla, April 28. Long before 
this time though (March 14), weevils 
were trapped in the open field on potted 
cotton plants placed in the field to catch 
the early emerging weevils. Last year, 
no. weevils were trapped and the first 
weevil to be found in the field was lo- 
cated about two weeks later than this 
season, May 10. 

“Boll weevil hibernation records for 
this year indicate that there will be a 
large number of weevils in the cotton 








weevils placed in hibernation cages. last 
fall by Edgar F. Grossman, entomologist, 
cotton investigations, have already 
emerged and more are coming out every 
day. This high emergence means that 
the boll weevil hibernated successfully 
during the winter and will damage .the 
cotton crop severely unless steps are 
taken to protect the cotton fields by pois- 
oning the weevil with calcium arsenate. 

“A ‘spotted’ infestation’ is expected 
this season. Those fields which were de- 
foliated by the cotton leafworm last au- 
tumn will probably have a slight infesta- 
tion, while those fields which were green 
until frosts will undoubtedly be heavily 
infested. If there was food material pres- 
ent for the boll weevil in November a 
large number of weevils could prepare 


themselves for hibernation and, having 
entered hibernation, met with no severe 
winter weather to prevent successful 
overwintering. 


“The boll weevil can be easily controll- 
ed by dustin, with any standard brand 
of calcium arsenate, or by mopping with 
a calcium-arsenate-water-syrup mixture. 
The mixture can be made by adding one 
pound of calcium arsenate to twogallons of 
water and one gallon syrup. Applications 
should be made as soon as the first small 
squares appear and should be made at 
four-day or one-week intervals through 
June. Few weevils infest fields after 
July 1 until the migrating weevils appear 
early in August. At this time calcium 
arsenate dust only should be applied for 
control ?” 


te] 


7)\LECTRICITY is slow!y but gradu- 
ally assuming a place of greater im- 
portance in rural communities. It is es- 
timated that half of the farm work 
could be lightened by the use of elec- 
tricity. 
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KILLS FLIES 
Easily and and Cheaply 


Simple Home Prescription Cheaply 
Mixed at Home Works Like me 

Net a Poison, But Kills 
Pests—Harmless to Stock 





Every year flies cost the farmer thousands of dollars 
in loss of livestock. Whole herds have been lost due 
to the spreading of diseases by flies. Lowered milk 
production and spreading of diseases have caused some 
of the world’s leading scientists to make this menace 
the object of their study. 

Now, we are pleased to announce the perfection of a 
simple prescription easily prepared at home, 

will quiekly rid your house, barns, and livestock of all 
these pests with no trouble at all. 7 also 


pests as iggers. mosquitoes and moths. This pre- 
scription is so 1 as a repellent that files will not 
come n stock or buildings where it has been used. 
It has no offensive odor, will not gum, burn or étain, 
or injure anime!s’ coats, yet it is a simple and cheap 
presc! a 

= soon a d th di 





reader 
scription for only 1. 00. 
mix at home enough 
free from these pests. 


Furthermore, you need send no money—just your name 
and adc to Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 408, 608 
East 10th St., Kansas City, issc and the pre 


scription will be mailed at onee, for which you can 
pay the postman only $1.00 and postage. If you 
fer send $1.00 now and we pay postage. 
use according to the simple directions. 

of thirty minutes you do not find the insect pests have 
vanished the prescription costs you nothing. 
100,000 farmers and dairymen now use this simple and 
cheap tome preparation to wage th war on flies. 
Try it at our risk. Write today 


You Can 


depend on getting a square deal when you 
order from an advertiser in 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








Type Heavy Layers. 


nape Gap White hadeen: Chicks pane ph Parent stock of size, 
type and laying qualities. All chicks are from our own flock of Exhibition 
They are purebred, healthy and vigorous. 
REDUCED "PRICES for May and June: $4 for 25; $7 | for 50; $13 for 100; $125 for 
1,000. 100% live delivery guaranteed. I it! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS, Box 10, 









SPECIAL 


Write for "catalog! 
ENSLEY, ALA. 








Riverside Chicks 


Special Low Prices 


For May and June we have cut our prices 
about 4th, but quality remains the same, 
Write for new 48-page free catalog de- \- 
scribing our 200 flocks (30,000 hens, 14 
breeds and strains), all state inspected and 
blood tested. We also give every customer 
a 72-page practical poultry book free and 





Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off 
make and back up a guarantee which no other hatch- 


ery can make. 

Thousands of fine 10 weeks old pullete to ship 
about May ist. The same exceHent quality as Biver- 
side Chicks; ask for illustrated price list. 

Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


CHICK PRIC 
StASHED --see~ 


sheemads of Norman's 8 chieks for May and ae. 

alt of 12 successful poultry years. Leading poul 

in every pte state and county attribute success ‘to 

Norman’ eS ee Wonderful vitality. No ——e 
h ev A Sue eee your order 








. D. if you ke. | Blood ed. State In t 

naw LOW PRICES 100 net 1000 
Ane. W. & Br horns... $3.50 $6.00 $9.76 $47.50 $ 95 

ks, R Buff Orps.... 3.75 7.00 1200 67.60 110 
Wh. Wyand., Wh. Orps.... 4.00 7.60 18.60 62.60 120 
Mixed for Broilers ............ 3.25 9.60 45.00 
Helpful catalog, with ow iw brooding ideas; also year’s 
subscription to Poultry juccess. Winter wn are from 
lay aud Jone chica” = Now is the time, Tite or wire. 

a. NORWAR, Bex 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











Free 
—— Bt Honing 
Reduced Summer Prices 


nuns SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED CHICKS 
and pullets. Show and Beg Contest 
winning bloodlines direct from the 
World's Best Brealers. Produced en- 
tirety on this 320 acre farm. White 

Barred Rocks, Reda, Buff ened 





: or English 
Leghorns, $10; select re $1250: 50; 
Largs eee Ly d $8. Prompt 








z ~ catalog is an 





fields. Over 8 per cent of the 28,347 





‘ postpaid 
ce opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss 











Baby Chicks 

KENTUCKY Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 

Send only $1.00 

a pa : pomaae 

chicks. Pure-bred stock ities souk tele . 

Send for Big Catalog 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








MISSOURI ACCREDITED 


from P eavy Laying, 
Plocks. dana and Eng- 


Suto, In nspected 

lish 300 Egg Strain Wh. Leghorns, . Barron 

Strain Wh. Br. Pay rg Anconas 
and Heavy Mixed: 50, ai, ; 100. 39: 500, $42; 1,000, “80 
B’d and Wh. Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Bl. 
Minoreas, Wh. Wyandotte ..% $5.50; 100, $10; 500, 
$47; 1,000, $90. Light $4; 100, $7. Big Dis- 
count on pwd Guantities Pestpala’ Full Live Arrival. 
Get Free Catalog. Montrose Savings Bank, 
Calhoun Poultry Farm, Box 18, Mo 


READ OUR LOW MAY 
PRICES ON BABY CHICKS 


We are going to give our customers May chicks, the 
same good quality we have si” all — be ROCK 
BOTTO: CES. 








500 
obuesebecews $3-2 25 ve 75 $1000 $47.50 
aa 6.50 


Saha eho» wiih 50 12.00 55.00 
Wyandottes and 0: 7.00 13.00 60.00 
SM ITH-NORRIS. HATCHERY 


Box Clarksville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


QUALITY. Ty 











me ie *s Bole It! 
Reading Classified Ads. 


People are as confirmed to this prac- 
tice now-a-days as they are ”s wear- 
ing shoes ere’s snow 
ground—and they are right, om be- 
cause the classified ads are saving 
them money on their purchases of new 
comforts for the home, poultry, live- 
stock, seeds and plants, and making 
them money on their s: 

















The first picture of that knock 


This is the ‘‘knock”’ in your motor 


This shows photographically what occurs in the engine 
cylinder as carbon forms, when regular gasoline is used. 
The increased heat and pressure created by the carbon 
cause the gasoline to explode too quickly, with the result 
that there is an accumulation of high-pressure waves 
which strike against the cylinder walls so violently as to 
produce an audible metallic sound. The bumps in the line 





are that ‘‘knock.’’ 











This is how ‘‘ETHYL” knocks it out 


And this shows photographically what goes on in the 
same cylinder under the same conditions when regular 
gasoline is treated with ‘‘ETHYL’’ fluid. Note the ab- 
sence of ‘‘knock-bumps’’; the evenness of the pressure 











changes. The ‘“‘ETHYWL’’ fluid has neutralized the heat- 
ing qualities of the carbon deposits and by maintaining 
the normal combustion rate of gasoline has turned the 
increased pressure due to carbon into increased power. 


Tuese PHOTOGRAPHS were 
made possible by a special in- 
strument invented by General 
Motors Research Laboratories 
to find out what goes on in an 
automobile engine’s cylinder 
when “knocking” occurs. 


That invention led to the dis- 
covery that what you may call 
an “engine knock” or a “spark 
knock” is in reality a fuel knock. 
It is due to the tendency of a 
regular gasoline to explode too 
quickly as carbon forms and 
increases temperature and 
compression (pressure). 











Having determined the char- 
acter of “ knocking,’ General 
Motors developed “ ETHYL” 
fluid, a patented chemical com- 
pound which when added in 
very small quantities to regular 


















gasoline forms Ethyl Gasoline, 
the most effective “‘anti-knock” 
fuel yet known. 


Ethyl Gasoline transforms 
carbon deposits from a liability 
into an asset. It produces more 
power on hills and heavy roads. 
It gives a faster “pick-up,” re- 
duces gear-shifting, lessens vi- 
bration and engine wear and 
tear; and saves the trouble and 
expense of carbon removal. 


Ethyl Gasoline has increased 
the motoring satisfaction of 
hundreds of thousands of car 
drivers. It is destined to play a 
still more important part in the 
automobile history of the fu- 
ture. TRY IT. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


ETHYL GASOLINE. =) 


ETHYL GASOLINE is now gen- 
erally available throughout the 
United States and Canada through 
the following oil companies, licensed 
to mix “ETHYL” fluid with gas- 
oline. The “‘ETHYL” trademark 
on the pump is your protection. 


7 7 7 


Associated Oil Company 7 Atlantic 
Refining Co. * Beacon Oil Company ’ 






























atten 










Continental OilCompany Humble + 


Oil & Refining Co. * Imperial Oil 


Limited (Canada) ” Pennzoil Com- } 


pany ’Refiners Oil Company’ Spears 
& Riddle Co. » Spokane Oil & Re- 


fining Co. Standard Oil Company | 
(Indiana) ” Standard Oil Company | 
(Kentucky) Standard OilCompany | 


of Louisiana * Standard Oil Co. 


(Neb.) * Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) * Sterling Oil Company * © 


Union Oil Company of California 7 


Walburn Petroleum Co. Waverly | 


Oil Works. 
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